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Ladies* Cutting Made Easy." 

Please paste this slip in your Volume. 

Plate X.— Dotted line on centre seam is accidentally omitted. 

Plate XIV.— The Hood is drawn to Quarter Scale, but in- 
advertently the quantities are affixed to One-Third 
Scale. Kindly erase these, and add to actual quantity 
as found by Quarter Scale. 

T. H. HOLDING. 
3, Adelaide Street, "W.C. 
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DEDie/cTION. 



TO THE LADY 
WHOM NATURE HAS CAST IN A GRACEFUL MOULD, 
WHOSE TASTE IS QUIET, BUT STYLE REFINED, 

WHOSE PATIENCE WITH HER TAILOR EQUALS THE CHARM OF AN AMIABLE MANNER, 

WHOSE SENSE OF SELF-RESPECT TEACHES HER HOW TO DRESS LIKE THE LADY SHE IS, 

BUT WHOSE GOOD SENSE SAVES HER FROM EXTRAVAGANCE ; 

WHO, WHILE NOT REGARDLESS OF ANYTHING THAT MAY BECOME HER STATION IN MATTERS OF DRESS. 

YET DOES NOT MAKE IT THE AIM OF HER LIFE, 

THIS BOOK, 

WRITTEN TO HELP IN MINISTERING TO HER TASTES, 

IS, WITH ALL DEFERENCE, 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED BY 

THE AUTHOR. 

3, Adelaide Street, 

London, Sept, isf, 1885. 
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JN dealing with the important mat- 
ter of cutting for and fitting the 
female figure, there are one or 
two important considerations demanding 
the most careful attention on the part 
of the student. To take an ordinary divi- 
sion of the chest measure for the male 
form has been found by the majority of 
cutters, and for the majority of wearers, 
to answer (aided by clever trying on) 
something more than well. To apply the 
same rule in the same way and for the 
same end to ladies' cutting is rather a 
different consideration, because the forma- 
tion, the size of the frame, the position 
and carriage of the figure, vary in a very 
marked way from that of the male. It 
has become somewhat too fashionable in 
dealing with, and in writing upon, these 
differences, for authors upon, and some 
teachers of cutting, to use a needless list 
of confusing anatomical names, which, 
though they may have their uses, are 
certainly of small importance in the real 
practical work which vje have to do. 
Therefore, let the student of this work 
understand that all such terms will be 
strictly banished from its every page, and 
nothing but the hard, plain, practical, and 
reliable results of no mean experience will 
be made the ground- work of practice. 



Now, in turning to notice briefly the 
differences previously hinted at, I would 
start by announcing what is perhaps to 
some a rather wild assertion, nameljr, that 
no lady takes actually the same size as 
her measure would give, just as a very 
tall, bony man takes a much larger size 
than the actual proportions or divisions of 
the chest would give. I shall naturally 
be asked to define my meaning. I will 
do so, and it is this : — When we measure 
a man, we measure so much solid bone, 
muscle, and flesh ; in fact, we measure a 
somewhat solid surface that has no protu- 
berance, and next to no depression. Even 
at that, whatever size a man's chest may 
measure, it is a solid body, and all the 
bones are of the largest dimensions in 
proportion to that size. The very reverse 
of this is the case with regard to the 
female. To begin with, whatever her 
stature, her frame, that is, her bones, are 
less in proportion, and are more closely 
and more compactly set in their respective 
places. Not only that ; suppose we have 
a woman whose chest measure is 34, and 
a man whose chest measure is 34 ; in the 
former case a great part of that 34 would 
be made up of extra flesh covering the 
whole person, whereas in the man there 
will be less flesh and more frame. 
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PLATE I, 




|H0SE in the habit of working for 
ladies, and who are sometimes 
considerably puzzled as to what 
new design they can fix on, both to do 
this braiding by and to please their female 
customers, will treasure with great pleasure 
the beautiful sketches by Mr. Matheson. 

About the designs before us, on the 
whole they are military. On the left hand, 
there is a species of Hussar design, with 
the cuff to match. The collar would go 
with either No. 4 or 5 style of front. The 
Austrian knot arrangement on the right 
(No. 4) is a skilful design, embodying that 
most popular of all twistings that tailors 
delight to give to Patrol cord, namely, 
the Austrian Knot. The back design is a 
very admirable one to harmonise with 
either style, and also, we may add, it may 
^o on either way, either the Austrian 
!nots on the bottom or the Crowsfoot on 
the top, or vice versa. 

A good manycountry tailorswho havenot 
seen military work done would shrink from 
beginning such a task as braiding a jacket 
to any of these designs. Now, I can 
assure them that there is no real difficulty. 
On the contrary, if they would take, for 
instance, the cuff No. 5, and would mark 
eight divisions along the bottom edge and 
eight along the top, and then draw a 
curved line along where the lower eyes 
are made, and again another line where 
the arm branches off to the right, and 
another for the centre eye near the top, 
they have all the marking that is neces- 
sary for reproducing in facsimile to full 
size this beautiful cuff. The braid is 
taken from the end as shown, and after 
the workman has sewn about \\ inches he 



leaves a few stitches out, or a small open- 
ing, carries the braid around in a circle, 
makes the twist, runs the end under the 
little vacancy left, sews it down straight, 
forms the next eye, doubles it over at the 
bottom forming the last eye, and the one 
knot is complete.* This may be con- 
tinued in order throughout. The design 
numbered 5, for the forepart, is exactly 
the same thing carried out in the same 
way. Of course, olivets or barrel buttons 
must be placed on the ends of these knots, 
and a loop continued from the knot on the 
left forepart to slip over and hold it fast, 
whilst the edges would be made to hook 
as a matter of course. This .braiding 
should in every case be put on the cloth 
after the latter is basted to a piece of 
good canvas. This applies both to the 
foreparts, the back, and the collar. Per- 
haps it would be as well in the case of 
the collar, however, to insert a piece of 
thin horsehair between the canvas and the 
outside collar. 

The other forepart, No. 4, with the 
hanging knots, merits but little by way of 
explanation, beyond that it should be 
marked out first for the run, or the lay of 
the cross knots, and, secondly, for the 
width and the position of the twists, and 
as every knot is the same size, the best 
way to proceed is as follows : — Having 
drawn the knot to the size you intend to 
work, snip or perforate the paper with a 
pair of small shears very carefully, then 
with a piece of very fine French chalk 
mark through your knots, and after tying 
every knot first, proceed to work. Some 

'^ Look carefully at the cut while reading this.— 
T. H. H. 




Plate Ia. — This is a Hungarian Design by Mr. Matheson, done specially 

for this work. 





good military tailors of our acquaintance 
do not tie the knot, but work it. To 
younger hands we should say tie it, and 
then you have the right curve ** under and 
over" and *' over and under*' through- 
out. 

The cufF design is exceedingly pretty, 
the Austrian knot duly traced in floral 
style all round. This small tracing is 
more difficult to do than the large work. 
If our friends the tailoresses or mantle 
makers were going to do it, it would be 



traced on tissue paper, and the paper 
would be basted on the sleeve, and they 
would work on the paper, and then prick 
it away from underneath. Military tailors 
never descend to this, they would work 
it out from chalk lines, and then they 
would work from point to point. Even in 
working in this way, if there is the slightest 
inaccuracy of slope, it can be corrected at 
once, and put right by the eye before it is 
too late. 




PLATE II. 

The second design is of the type known in England as Hungarian. 
It is, indeed, similar to the cavalry decoration of Hungarian uniforms. It 
only remains to add that this design was done specially for this work 
by Mr. Matheson. 
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PLATE III. 
Diagram I. 




HOSE of my readers who are familiar 
with "Coats, How to Cut and Try 
Them On," published in the early 
part of 1885, will say, on beholding the plan 
of the system now in question, that it is 
almost identical with the coat system they 
may have learnt. My reply to that supposi- 
tion is that no matter if I designed and laid 
down a hundred systems, I should plan 
them all on that same simple, SQUARE, 
open, and plain as the coats are. But even 
still retaining the same outline, and even 
similar divisions, a slight depression here, 
or an added quantity there, enables the 
operator to produce something widely at 
variance with the ordinary coat system. 
There are material, and needful changes 
made, for which I will here, in order to take 
my student fully into confidence, give a 
reason. But in considering the reason I 
am about to give, I would commend again 
a careful perusal of the preliminary chapter 
of this book, where the relative changes in 
the male and female figure are explained. 
If that be carefully studied as di first lesson^ 
and all its main points minutely committed 
to memory, what I am about to say will be 
perfectly clear. 

The changes, then, between the coat 
and the habit are that the back balance is 
shorter, the front balance is longer, and 
the front shoulder is straighter ; these three 
being the main essentials or changes in 
adapting a system or a pattern from the 
male to the female form. 

HOW TO MEASURE FOR THE 

HABIT. 

A teacher of cutting, and one eminently 
successful both in his teaching and in the 
cuttmg of ladies' garments, used to remark 
that *' all you want in cutting for ladies is 
patience and plenty of it, a correct system 
of measuring, and the ability to take the 



measures properly, and a good system 
to work with.'' We believe that here 
follows a good system, and we want to 
help the student to the next best thing to 
actual ability, a good style for taking the 
measures. 

First, measure carefully from A to B if 
you like, and to C, but to D certainly, and 
to E. Then take the width of back pitch 
to G, and to C (diagram 2), and to the 
hand. Then take the chest measure closely^ 
and the waist still more closely, the hips 
as closely, and, if for a jacket, round that 
part of the dress where the jacket is in- 
tended to reach to. Now, next to the 
chest measure there are other measures to 
be taken, if possible of still more import- 
ance, and yet, though we are cutting 
ladies' patterns every day of the week for 
tailors in all parts of the world, we never 
get measures beyond the few I have just 
mentioned. Take the tape in the left 
hand, place it at the back of the lady's 
neck, and measure down the front to the 
cross tape C Q, or to the most prominent 
part of the breast ; continue down into the 
most hollow part of the front waist V, and 
then down to P, the full length. There 
are many other measures all useful, and 
about which something will be said when 
we deal with cutting the bodice. 

THE BACK. 

Without further prefatory remark let 
the student begin to make the draught as 
follows : — Draw the straight line O E ; 
mark down at A f of an inch ; mark B 
one-fourth of the ** B. M.," breast measure 
from Of, mark C, half the breast measure, 
from star (the ***" being half-way between 
A and O). D is the natural waist, and must 
be most carefully taken. E may be made 

t " B. M." throughout this book is an adopted 
abbreviation for breast measure^ also CM. 
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to fashion, to taste, or to the requirements 
of the lady ; but, as a matter of fact, about 
23 inches is the present fashion. Make the 
back at F one-sixth of breast, and at G to 
measur^e^ which should be very carefully 
taken. But one important point : Mark 
G onetwelfth more than a-third of 
B. M., and always make that the slope 
of shoulder seam. Thus, if you reduce 
the back pitch, then you do not lower the 
angle. But fashions change quickly. 
The other day it was considered the acme 
of excellence to build a habit out in such 
a way that the shoulders should make a 
lady appear as broad as possible. Again, 
but a year or sa since it was the aim of 
the costumier and the habit-maker to cut 
the whole shoulder away, until the lady's 
arm or shoulder looked positively de- 
formed, so narrow was the back, and so 
high up came the sleeve. Happily, at the 
present time, a more medium state of 
things has become the custorh. 

Make the back at D about an inch. I 
may here mention that some of the more 
advanced habit-makers bring the seam to 
within half an inch of the double edge, and 
thus, when the hip buttons are sewn on, 
they stand only a seam apart. This I 
think rather more extreme than exemplary. 
Now, at H, on the bottom of scye line, I 
give no width or proportion for finding the 
side seam, because that fitful dame Fashion 
dictates that one time it should be very 
high and curved, at another very low and 
plain, and thus it is necessary that a very 
wide latitude should be given for the 
judgment, taste, and fashion of the 
period. 

THE FORE-PART. 

Measure from O to K two-thirds of the 
B. M. and continue on from K to L one- 
sixth. Again, go from L to M one- twelfth. 
Mark the centre half-way between L and M. 
It will be observed that in the diagram 
it is marked "centre.'' Mark down from 
J to T for shoulder point one-eighth, and 
slightly round off the point as indicated 
below the dotted lines. Put your tape on 
at C, and measure out on the line C two- 



thirds B. M. to S. Draw line from S 
to K. Then measure from O to R two- 
thirds, and add beyond R one- sixth to W. 
This will give a fair position for the front 
of bottom scye. Again take your mea- 
sure, and from C mark half of the breast 
measure towards U, and add on from U 
2 J. inches at breast line. Then measure 
the width of back top, say 2f ; place that 
2| on shoulder point at ''centre," or neck 
point, and measure down to whatever the 
bust prominence gives, and then down to 
V, and mark that for the hollow, and go 
on to P for the full length. Now suppos- 
ing we have no other measures, having 
determined the actual position and length 
of the back and front with the position of 
the prominence and hollow, it is quite 
easy to run a correct waist line, following 
along the hollow from D through I and 
X to the front. By all means do this ; 
and having done it, proceed to take out 
the surplus material at I, X, etc. So far 
as the side seam deduction goes, the habit 
would fit just as well if there were no fish 
taken out from H to I, but, as a rule, I 
take out f of an inch at I, and at Y 
about the same, and all the remaining 
stuff should be deducted by the three 
** darts " X Z. The question may possibly 
be asked. Why take such large V's out, and 
cut the waist so forward at V and P ? It 
is a very relevant and sensible question, 
by whomsoever it may be asked ; but I am 
able to answer it readily and briefly. 
Note, then, that a very hollow waist front 
produces a very round chest ; a very round 
chest line produces a long chest line, and, 
therefore, one which fits less cleanly than a 
straighter one. The dressmaker, who, 
even a tailor will admit, as a rule, fits the 
body well, generally cuts her front perfectly 
straight, and all the extra stuff is taken 
out in much the same way as I take it out, 
by a number of very large V's oi- fishes. 

There only remains one part of the 
upper habit to say a word about, and that 
is the gorge or neck. 1 make the neck 
point down from N one-sixth the B. M., but, 
as a fact, a little less, so that in trying it 
on I am sure to be on the right side. But 
then as to its width forward, the safest. 





and, in fact, the only correct way of find- 
ing it is, that, having taken the neck 
measure, apply that to it, and adding on 
exactly j of an inch at the front for the 
holes and turnings-in, say the neck is 15. 
It will be noticed that the back skirt 
tapers off to a point. Most of the higher 
class habit makers make the back skirts 
to meet at the bottom of back. Then, 
again, so far as the waist is concerned, it 
is very rarely now that a separate skirt is 
sewn on, and, indeed, they are very much 
simpler, both to make and cut, as they 
are. Make the bottom to run from ij to 
2 inches down on the hip below the actual 
hollow. 

THE SLEEVE. 
Diagram II. 

Draw the line O O. Mark down from 
O to A one-eighth B. M., and to B, 
one-fourth from A, the elbow to measure, 
and to hand full length. Measure from 
the construction line B to G half the 
breast. Then mark from B to J one- 
fourth. Now, lay the square or straight 
edge at C, and intersect J, then draw the 
line C, J, F. Raise the sleeve head from J 
one inch more than a fourth of B. M. 
Mark in from C to H, whatever width the 
actu£il measure of the sleeve gives. 
Then mark from D to I half the breast 
measure, and shape the sleeve accord- 
ingly, making K from I width of hand. 

Some day I hope to give a series of 
papers in the London Tailor on Habit 
Construction, that is. Habit Making, which 
shall be prepared as much for the guidance 



of journeymen as for those who have to 
cut and superintend their being turned out- 
It is a fact beyond question, to judge 
from results, that a vast number who have 
these ticklish garments to make are too 
inexperienced. Making a habit is almost 
of as much importance as the cutting. An 
ignorant workman would easily spoil the 
best-cut habit conceivable. A good man, 
on the other hand, would do a vast deal 
towards improving the most helplessly cut 
one. As to the cutting, that need not 
now be a serious obstacle to anyone. 

A sameness of style marks all the Lon- 
don-worn habits just now. Leaving all this 
out of the question, a modern, well-cut 
habit shows off the figure as no other 
garment ever designed did or could. It 
strongly commends itself to me, too, be- 
cause neatness is predominant. Even the 
tracing, braiding, and edging have all 
disappeared. Fancy buttons, too, have 
gone; a plain, flat, four-hole button, and 
stitched edges, are all the outer adorn- 
ments of a high-class habit of the period. 
I give these facts prominence for the 
guidance of my friends. The sleeve is 
drawn to quarter- scale, the body to one- 
third ditto. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

As to shaping the " V's," they should 
not be cut too dead at the bottom, but 
well sprung out over the thick of hip and 
abdomen. Remember, too, wadding, in 
moderation only, and horse-hair padding 
are indispensable. The back-skirts of 
body, too, must be stiffened. 
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PLATE IV. 



Diagram I. 





|N dealing with habit trains there 
are various important considera- 
tions, all more or less likely to 
bring the operator either credit or dis- 
credit, according to the judgment which 
he may display in aiming at certain 
results. I may just point out that a great 
change has taken place in the style, 
circumference, length, make, and general 
get-up of a lady's riding skirt during the 
last few years. 

We all remember, that a few years back 
the greatest amplitude of material, the 
most excessive weight of stuff, and the 
clumsiest pleatings formed the leading 
characteristics of the train. To take the 
last first, the pleatings have disappeared 
from the waist, and even the prominences 
of the figure are covered by ^' roundings " 
or " fishes," or some similar expedient, so 
that scarcely a vestige of surplus material 
shall lie round the figure. Then the width 
below has been reduced just to such 
dimensions as will permit of the lady 
raising her right leg over the pommel of 
the saddle and no more, whilst the length 
has been gradually, but certainly, reduced 
to such limits as scarcely permit it to 
cover her feet. As a matter of fact, most 
ladies, especially those of the advanced 
type, or, in other words, thorough -going 
horsewomen, ride in either breeches and 
top-boots, or else in riding trousers, and 
have perhaps a secret pride in letting 
these nether garments of utility, if not 
grace, obtrude themselves somewhat. 

I here give my latest design for a snug 
habit train. This I have divested of every 
spare inch of material both in length and 
width, and yet it is wider than the pro- 
ductions from many houses of great note. 
I am reminded in looking at it of what 
Pufich said very recently about ladies' 



dresses and men's trousers ; he said, that 
the only difference, when ladies wore 
exceedingly close skirts, was that whereas 
men had two legs in two trousers, women 
had two legs in one trouser. 

THE TRAIN. 
Diagram I. 

This train is intended for a lady 
some 5 feet 7 inches high, and about 24 
inches in the waist, and 37 in the seat. 
As the figures and lines are self-evident, 
and each explained by their own position, 
I shall not take up any of the student's 
time in giving dimensions for working out 
this skirt, beyond saying that the quanti- 
ties given are those of the ordinary inch 
tape. Supposing this very train had to 
be used for either a larger or a lesser size, 
it would be scarcely necessary to repro- 
duce various sized patterns ; because a 
child of six or eight is thicker in the 
waist than when she may be of age, there- 
fore the waist must be no less. Assuming 
then that the waist remains the same, 
only a slight deduction in the width of 
bottom must be made, and the length, 
of course, cut to whatever measure the 
young lady's figure may require. 

Great care must be taken in manipulat- 
ing the V's or fishes. The upper or 
perpendicular V is intended to clear as 
much as possible all surplus stuff away 
between the knee and the waist. The 
other V, again, whilst having the same 
design and purpose, is intended also to 
throw material or room over the knee, so 
that the great weight — and treble milled 
habit trains are heavy — should not become 
oppressive and inconvenient to the wearer. 
This part of the train must be lined with 




fine linen, first to act as a strengthener to 
help it to wear, and secondly to enable 
it to slip freely over the knee-joint. In 
putting on the band, I may say that it 
ought to go fair across the front, and 
whatever surplus material there may be 
in the under-side should be reduced to 
size by three V's being sewn up, but 
never cut; or if they are cut the mate- 
rial should be left, and just pressed 
open. The bottom should have a four- 
inch hem, or never less than three all 
round the bottom. This is for the pur- 
pose of strengthening it, of giving it a 
finish, and of having a bit of stuff in 
reserve when a tear, as frequently hap- 
pens, has to be fine-drawn, or a patch 
inserted. 

It will be observed that the top side 
has rather additional round on along the 
bottom, whilst the under-side has a 
tendency to be hollowed. The purpose 
of this is that whilst extra stulf is not 
wanted underneath, — though an inch 
would be no impediment — slightly more is 
wanted over the outside, or front, in order 
to give it a more graceful appearance, 
and to enable it the better to cover the 
foot without undue length. 



Diagram II. 
I have here endeavoured to lay down, 
by actual quantity, a waist-band suitable 
for a habit-train. The figures are those 
by the ordinary inches. I had better 
f^erhaps say a few words as to the attach- 
ing of this to the train itself. C is the 
centre of back, and should be placed on 
the very centre of the under-side, whilst 
the strap, or long end, comes round the 
front towards the left side, and buckles 
as indicated. The usual way of making 
and finishing this article is as follows : 
If it is melton, it should be lined with Hnen 
or canvas, and the top edge should either 
be stitched to a silk lining, or bound 
with galoon ; the latter is most general ; 
the bottom edge is usually stitched or 
back-stitched on to the train raw. 

NOTES. 

C at top of under-side is the centre. 
E at the bottom is to indicate the hem. 
D on the top side is centre of front. 
Here the edge is rather peaked out at 
lower edge of the V. Otherwise, when 
joined there is a cavity; Anyhow, it must 
be cut true after sewing. Care must be 
taken, lest F becomes a lump. 
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AND PLAIN JACKETS. 

PLATE V. 





[HE Lady's Ulster, as here shown, 
is perhaps at the present time the 
most popular garment for winter 
wear, and is here shown in its most 
popular style. The introduction of box 
pleats at the back and the side has given 
it quite another character, not to say a 
new lease of life, if, indeed, they have 
not helped it to a permanent place. 
Though I style the diagram in question 
an ** Ulster," the dotted lines below the 
hip indicate where precisely the same 
draft, if cut shorter, produces a short 
jacket. Formerly ladies' ulsters were 
cut as we cut Chesterfields, to be worn 
as overcoats. In that case it was as 
much a necessity that they should be 
macle big, or at least a size or so larger 
than the measure, as we cut an overcoat 
two sizes larger than the measure. But as 
the Newmarket created a strong prej udice 
in favour of things tight in the way of 
upper clothing, all underneath jackets were 
banished, and ulsters resolved themselves 
simply into coats made to fit as tightly as 
the dress ; and then the waists had to be 
pinched in with as much closeness as the 
dressmaker had to attain in fitting a dress. 
I have already mentioned the great 
difficulty that there is in making them 
double-breasted whilst fitting perfectly 
close in the waist with ,the lapel attached. 
I will now go further, and say that it is an 
utter impossibility. One word now about 
the double-breasted ulsters. It is in regard 
to the lapel ; this should not be cut, until 
the front has been accurately fitted and 
recut as the result of a careful try-on. 

THE SYSTEM. 

To Form the Back. Diagram L 

Draw the straight line O O the total 
length ; rpark down B f of an inch, and 
make C one - fourth of the B.M., and 
D one- eighth from C. E is the natural 
waist from B, and F for pleats about 4 



inches below ; it might be more or less 
according to taste ; either F on the back 
seam may be made lower than F on the. 
side seam, or both these may be even. 
However, it is a matter purely of taste. 
Mark the back seam in at E i inch 
for all adults, and about f for juveniles. 
Make the width at M, if anything, 
rather less than one-sixth the B.M. 
Make the width from G to N on the hip 
about one-third B.M., measuring from the 
construction line. Make the width of 
back top at I one-sixth ; mark from C to J 
one-third, and make K about half an inch 
less than a twelfth from J. This gives a 
total width of back pitch of 6 inches when 
seamed, which will be a fair proportion 
for 32 chest, but it may be slightly wider. 
-Make the spring outside the construction 
line at H one-eighth or more, according 
to the style of dress it will have to cover, 
and then make the total width at P from H 
half B.M. , or more if it is wanted to be very 
loose, or to be worn over an improver. 

THE SIDE BODY. 

Diagram IIL 

The side body as drawn looks peculiar. 
Measure from the back seam out to T 
a fourth of B.M., and square up from M 
to. T ; make R a twelfth below T, and make 
Q ditto back from T, and then run the 
seams off as indicated. 

REMARKS. 

My reason for so arranging the draft 
of side body is twofold : first, to facilitate 
quick draughting ; secondly, to ensure 
the back and side- body being produced 
of an even width at the bottom, waist, and 
hip. To explain further what I mean, 
kindly note that a back seam cut to 3 
inches, and the side body to 2 in width, 
or vice versa ^ is a very discreditable affair, 
whilst, as all these seams show most 
prominently on the back of a lady, pro- 
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portion and harmony are great considera- 
tions. As all great results in our trade are 
dependent on little things, these matters, 
I take it, are worth the attention and the 
thought which I have bestowed upon them. 
It will be noted that the width of back 
pitch at K is narrower than at the lower 
part, and is, therefore, the very opposite of 
what we should cut for a man. This, of 
course, is done purely in deference to 
fashion, which demands a narrow shoulder ; 
but should it change, and broadness again 
become a necessary condition, it is a very 
simple matter to widen the shoulder at 
back pitch, and the forepart will be made 
to correspond of course. 

TO DRAFT THE FOREPART. 

Diagram V. 

The main construction line of forepart 
is that which runs down the front O O. 
Square across from the top through F to H. 
F is a fourth B. M. from O, and G is one- 
twelfth from F, and the neck point is found 
at the centre of these divisions. I is down 
one-twelfth from H. B is half the breast 
from O, and C is the natural hollow of 
waist at front, as found by direct measure- 
ment down; E is i^ inches longer than 
the total length of back, J is half B. M. 
back from B, and K is a fourth ; L is found 
by laying one arm of square K to B, and 
squaring straight down at right angles. 
Measure down from K to M two-thirds 
B. M., and mark out from M to N one- 
twelfth, mark down from M to P a third, 
and go out to Q again a fourth B. M. 
Make the total width at bottom a full half 
(i6 inches), or from O to S. — Continue 
a third B. M., S to T. 

Of course, it is a little absurd to apply 
the chest measure to an ulster to find the 
actual width of bottom of a garment that 
is to cover a lady's dress far below her 
knee. I admit the objection, and will at 
once endeavour to give a reason for adopt- 
ing it. We shall frequently have to cut 
these ulsters without any width at the 
bottom at all, and we must have some kind 
of basis to work upon. The quantities I 
have fixed on in this case have been partly 
got from direct measurement, and partly 



from my own experience gathered in an ex- 
tensive practice as a ladies' tailor for a good 
many years past. But whilst I give these 
quantities I trust I should not be so far 
indifferent to real measures as to say. Rely 
on these divisions, and them alone. Take 
the width of the dress bottom by all means, 
and allow from six to eight inches for each 
ha// more than that width ; and having so 
applied them, note how near they come to the 
quantities I give as by the chest measure 
divided; and wherever additional quantities 
are wanted to be on or off, surely these 
two provisions, aided by the student's own 
judgment and knowledge, ought to be the 
means of obtaining correct results. 

The bottom of scye should be raised 
one twenty- fourth, f of an inch, above the 
line at K, and the scye well cleared out at 
the front J. A " Fish " must be taken out 
under the arm, but it should not go through 
into the scye, as the coat is not cut large 
enough to admit of this, and it should be 
sprung very suddenly out over the hips, 
so as to fit the prominence. The neck 
point at A is barely one-sixth down from 
O, and like all the other systems treated of 
in this book, it must be found really by 
direct measurement round the neck. As 
a test, however, of the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the said measure, mark it 
back, say a twelfth from A. Even if no 
neck measure is given this will come almost 
as near as it can possibly come by any 
ordinary pattern-cutting. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

All that has been said about measuring 
for the habit must be observed and acted 
upon in measuring for these ulsters. In 
the next place, let it be distinctly under- 
stood that this is a close-fittirig ulster, and, 
if cut strictly to the system, will produce 
as close and snug a fit as the habjit itself. 
But should a wider and easier garment be 
required, in addition to the half which is 
marked back from B to J, mark out a sixth 
and an eighth to K. Not only that, if 
a much easier one is wanted, if the lady 
measures, say 33, use a 34 or 35, or even 
a 36. The hollow at L is, of course, found 
by laying the side body to the forepart. 
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PLATE VI. 
Diagram I. 





|HE Norfolk jacket is still to a great 
extent worn by ladies accustomed 
to travel and to participate in 
sports. I have seen ladies wearing it as 
they climbed with Alpine stocks the moun- 
tains of Wales ; I have seen it in wear on 
the lochs of Western Scotland and on the 
broads of Norfolk, at the seaside and in 
some of our most fashionable inland towns. 
In the nature of things it is not what we 
may term a dressy garment, but it is at all 
times both ladylike and becoming, provided 
that the material be well chosen, that the 
garment be cut with style, and made to fit 
with accuracy. If too loosely cut, if ill- 
fitting, or, if of ill-chosen material, or if ill- 
made, it is a discredit, and by reason of 
its marked appearance a decided eye- 
sore. 

There are many ways of making up the 
Norfolk jacket. One is by introducing 
the pleats into the material, and another 
is by first partly making the jacket in 
every detail, and then sewing on the 
pleats. I prefer that the jacket shall be 
first properly cut, and the pleats sewn on ; 
a better fit is sure to be the result, and 
altogether a neater result is obtained. 

I have here laid down a very simple 
plan by which the garment may be pro- 
duced to the ordinary divisions of the 
chest measure, the drawing itself being 
made to the J- scale. First draw two 
angles of a square as in the other systems. 
Begin by drawing the back about half an 
inch below O, and make B one-fourth of 
the chest from O, and C half from O, and 
down to C the natural waist length, and to 
D the total length. Of course, you cut the 
back from the double edge of the material, 
because the pleat between P and D might 
be folded and refolded and composed, as 
it were, of several similar pleats which 
might be allowed to open or close, be 
pressed flat or left loose to sit over any 
kind of dress or dress-improver that the 



lady might choose to wear. The width 
of back top is one-sixth ; measure forward 
from O to F full half the breast i6; mark 
back from F to G one-eighth of the breast 
measure. Make the shoulder point H 
one-twelfth down from line O F, and the 
front of scye, at *, two-thirds forward from 
the back seam, or one-sixth more than 
two- thirds measuring from O on a dotted 
line to *. If both these divisions or quanti- 
ties are applied, the scye will be found 
correctly. The neck at P is a-sixth down, 
and the chest at I three inches over C. M., 
whilst J should be continued fairly forward 
for the reasons given in the other systems. 

As a rule, the V's may be depressed at 
from I to an inch each, according to the 
relative proportions of the waist to the 
chest ; but the back seam at P should be 
taken in about an inch from the square 
line, and as much should be taken out in 
the fish by N. As to the spring allowed 
on the hip below the waist, a- twelfth over- 
lap should be allowed for each of the three 
pieces, and then, to test its accuracy, the 
measure as taken on the hip should be 
applied as a proof that these divisions are 
likely to prove right before trying it on. 

There is now one matter which I should 
like to go into pretty carefully, and that is 
the matter of the pleats. Though these 
here indicated are perfectly straight back 
and front, it is not unusual to have pleats 
put on at the slope (see dotted lines X on 
back and Y on front) in such a way that 
they shall join over the shoulder, as I 
have frequently shown in my designs 
issued on recent fashion plates. Let that 
be a matter between the customer herself 
and the tailor. Take great care, of course, 
if you so arrange it, that you shall meet 
her wishes and please her. Above all 
things, take care that the V which is taken 
out of the front of forepart shall be so 
placed that the pleat when put on shall 
completely cover it. 
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PLATE VI. 
Diagram II. 



I ADIES' covenQJgis, like many other 
garments which I have felt it my 
duty to represent, are things which 
we are only called upon to make once in a 
way. At the same time they require a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge and skill on our 
part when we are called upon to build 
them, and for that reason I have deemed 
it wise to introduce here a semi-tight 
cover coat, as I have made them for, and 
seen them worn at, the Southwold, Cots- 
wold, North Durham, and North Shrop- 
shire hunts. The real object for which 
this coat is made and worn is the same as 
that for which gentlemen wear cover 
coats, namely, to save their hunting 
dress, partly perhaps from dirt and 
splashes, but more particularly from the 
rain. The material of which they are 
made is invariably waterproof Venetian, 
still popular for cover coats generally. 
The seams should be strapped^ but some- 
what narrower than a gentleman's. They 
should be made unlined except the 
sleeves, which must have silk for the sake 
of the coat slipping on over the rough 
surface of a Melton or cloth habit. Any- 
how, they should be made to take up as 
little room as possible, so that, when they 
are thrown off, the groom may fold them 
up compactly, and strap them to the 
pommel of his saddle. 

The one which I have introduced here 
is intended to have a small turn -over collar. 
It is no uncommon thing, however, for 
them to be made with a stand collar, like 
any ordinary lady's jacket, and to button 
up at the neck. The better way, however, 
is to make them with a turn ; and then the 
collar can be raised to protect the neck in 
foul weather, and a tab can be attached to 



the collar for the still further protection of 
the throat, whilst it can be turned down 
and show the natty white stand collar and 
white cravat, which the turn-over habits 
have now rendered fashionable and popu- 
lar amongst female equestrians. 

Apart from the style and the consequent 
side piece this coat may be cut almost the 
same as the Norfolk jacket, Diagram I., 
so far as quantities are concerned ; in fact, 
I would say, to cut the matter as short as 
possible, apply just the same quantities 
from O for all the depths of the backs. 
Mark forward to G two-thirds, and to H 
one-sixth, and to M one-twelfth, and at 
exact centre make your neck point. Then 
measure across from C through K, and 
make the chest measure at I four inches 
over the chest measure for the purpose of 
giving the necessary allowance for the 
buttons standing well in from the edge, and 
also the extra room which may be neces- 
sary in such a coat. 

The depression at the two V's in the 
waist at L L should be only moderate, 
because the coat should be far from 
binding close to the figure. Therefore, 
an inch depression at these V's, and 
about one-twelfth spring allowance over 
the hips, will give it a nice free and even 
sit. Side slits must be left, of course, in 
the seam, as it will be worn mostly on the 
saddle, just as in a gentleman's cover 
coat. The corners of the front may be 
cut perfectly square, or cut away more 
extremely than the style here shown. 
Two pockets (with flaps to keep out the 
wet) should be introduced into the front 
as shown, and a little ticket pocket still 
higher. As to O, J, K, see previous 
article on " Habit," p. lo. 
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PLATE VI. 
Diagram III. 




|HOUGH circular capes for ladies 
have now been in use for many 
years — and by reason of their sim- 
plicity, roominess, comfort, and weatherly 
qualities they are deservedly popular — I 
hope to see them continue in fashion for a 
great number of years to come. However, 
out of the dolman there have arisen a great 
many various styles of capes or cape 
ulsters. I have here sought to design 
and to give diagrams for producing a 
species of combination that may be de- 
scribed as part dolman, part ulster, part 
cape. Circular it is not, though it is 
perfectly straight, and is so devised as 
to lay fairly close to the figure in every 
part. The back seam is cut in shapely 
to the figure, and a large box pleat is let 
into the back, and I would here caution 
the cutter that this back seam must be 
taken from the double edge of the cloth, 
and at least twelve to twenty inches (double) 
should be allowed for the pleat, so that it 
may fit over the fulness of the dress and 
not look mean or scanty in position when on. 

It will be noticed that the usual lines 
of a cape, which describe a circular line 
from the neck to the bottom, are in this 
case conspicuous by their absence. The 
shoulder is indicated and formed; but 
below the shoulder and down towards the 
elbow the cape is slightly hollowed so as 
to cling into the figure, while the spring 
introduced round the hip is intended to sit 
gracefully and freely over the under-gar- 
ments which the lady may wear. 

The forepart is cut in two parts, that 
is to say, it is cut in one part to the line 
D D, and the piece E E is let underneath 
it, and an arm hole is left at i8 down, so 
that, without unbuttoning it, the lady may 
put her arm through the cape to hold an 
umbrella, or to take a ticket. 



I will not detain the student by any 
lengthy remarks about this garment be- 
yond giving a little general advice on the 
most appropriate way in which to make it 
up and trim it. First, I would strongly 
recommend that it be trimmed with fur, as 
indicated by the shading at bottom, and 
that a strip of fur be introduced round the 
neck and at the arm holes. I would sug- 
gest that it have not too many holes down 
the front. Great care should be taken in 
the way the seam is joined, — I mean care 
as to style, — and the same in the piece 
that is joined to the front. I suggest a 
folded pleat for latter, and lapped seams 
for the other. 

Let the following directions be most 
carefully adhered to : In joining the three 
parts, baste the back in — do not seam it — 
about a good half-inch from the edge, 
first cutting it this half-inch too large on 
purpose. Then baste it over and double- 
stitch it about half an inch broad. It 
ought to be made of some rich brown 
Cheviot or Shetland, or some similar 
mixture. It should on no account be 
made of loud check, or of any too strongly 
marked material. 

Repeat exactly the same process in 
joining the front piece to the forepart, 
and the effect of the whole, if stylishly 
done, will be very pleasing. To save 
weight — for it will take a fair amount of 
material — it will be perhaps better unlined, 
unless indeed just the upper part of the 
body, which for warmth's sake may be 
lined with some thin, warm woollen 
material. 

To cut the cape : Take a graduated tape 
to the size wanted, and work out quantities 
here given on Diagram III. 
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PLATE VII. 



Diagram I. 



|HE diagram before us is laid down 
more with a view to show how 
some important measures should 
be taken and applied than for the sake of 
the draft itself, about which I shall not 
have a very great deal to say. A set sys- 
tem for a dress bodice is hardly necessary, 
because, with due care, the habit can be 
made to supply the want equally well. 
Still, here is a reliable outline. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have never been perfectly clear in 
what consists that remarkable difference, 
and also what I may term remarkable 
excellence, which characterises habits, 
bodices, and jackets as produced by 
tailors from the work of the ordinary 
dressmaker; yet the smoothness, the finish, 
and the general roundness we see on the 
women we have clothed is in striking con- 
trast to the very best results of female 
art. How is it ? Have we greater skill 
in trying on ? is it solely because of better 
pressing ? Is it because of superior work ? 
Is it because we use a material which is 
more pliable and workable, and which, in 
other words, is better-natured and more 
kind to us in our operations than to the 
dressmaker? I think that perhaps it is 
some of, or all these considerations put 
together; but the two main ones un- 
doubtedly are greater skill in trying on 
and greater skill also on the workman's 
part in making the garment when it is 
cut. 

In what I said about the Newmarket I 
made it pretty clear as to what were the 
essential measures wanted ; precisely the 
same measures are required for the dress ; 
but also it might perhaps be a help if some 
of those measurements that are known as 
the centre-point principle, or as add 
measurements, were also applied. Some 
of my readers may suppose that I have 



repented of my well-known hostility to 
add measurement by the hint which I 
have just dropped here. Not by any 
means. There is a great difference be- 
tween measuring a man and a woman : a 
woman is compact and solid, and has a 
firm, close-fitting garment that holds her 
together; a man, on the other hand, is 
angular and bony, has a big, clumsy, 
ill-fitting shirt probably, and very likely 
a thick and not very well fitting coat ; to 
measure over the one is easy and possibly 
safe, but to measure over the other is not 
easy and decidedly unsafe, and I will go 
further and say that it is positively dan- 
gerous. I have some confidence, then, in 
recommending such a measure as the one 
taken from T T under the arm. Another 
may be taken from D over T, past M 
to back of neck. A similar measure may 
be taken across the breast from scye to 
scye, and many others which I will not 
here lay down. I purposely refrain from 
giving any hard and fast rules for any one 
set of these measurements. 

THE BODICE SYSTEM. 

Diagram I. 

Take the breast measure close, and 
divide it by half; mark B J from A ; make 
C one-sixth from B, and make D half from 
A ; E, of course, is the natural waist, and F 
the full length. Mark out G, a-sixth, as in 
all the other ladies' systems, and make 
the back width at H to actual measure. The 
depth of the back pitch at I should not 
exceed an inch, and very likely if it were 
less it might be all the better liked. 

TO FORM THE FOREPART. 

Mark out from D forward to T two-thirds 
of the bre£ist measure, and go on to Q a 
quarter ditto. Lay the square on from D 
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to Q, and square up to M, half the breast. 
Make N one-sixth down from the straight 
line M, and in width exactly to correspond 
with the measure of the neck as actually 
taken^ and make P 2f over half the breast 
measure, and cut the front through P R to 
S pretty straight. (Note what was said 
about the Habit.) Make J one-eighth 
down. 

The downward measures have found E 
at back and R and W at front, so that 
all that is now required is to shape it in 
depth and width and proportion to actual 
measure. The style of waist and back 
skirt and other parts of it is immaterial, 
that is, so far as my share in the transac- 
tion has to go, because if I say do this 
or that, or allow certain quantities, and 
give definite quantities for producing that 
style, it will become an old song in a very 
short time and thus be valueless. But 
here is a base, and if the tailor who uses 
it has taste, he will have very little diffi- 
culty in producing creditable and lasting 
work. 



I have said nothing about two particular 
points which I must just name. The first 
is about finding the bottom of scye. It is 
by the angle line from A through K; 
mark on this line a-sixth more than two- 
thirds, and it finds an average propor- 
tionate scye. It will be found, however, in 
many cases that still a little greater depth 
or clearing will have to be given to it. 

I have not settled the proportion to be 
taken out of the V's ; it is unnecessary, 
because something approaching an even 
quantity should be taken out of each ; 
that quantity may vary from an inch to 
more, but if less than an inch, then I should 
take fewer V's out; thus I may have only 
one in the forepart instead of three, or only 
two. The side body and side piece, how- 
ever, are both essentials, . and I would 
particularly call attention to the somewhat 
acute way in which I bring out both these, 
right over the prominence of hip. If this 
is depressed, the garment will ride up in 
wrinkles, and very unpleasant results and 
possibly costly alterations may follow. 
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PLATE VII. 



Diagram II. 




HAVE here another sleeve system 

specially designed to suit such a 

bodice as the above. 

-Mark the straight line A E. Make B 

one-twelfth from A, and C one-fourth, D 

the elbow, and E the total length. Mark 

out from C to the forearm H half the 



breast measure, and from D to G half the 
total width of elbow ; mark from A line to 
F also half the breast, and come back from 
F to the hind arm half what the wrist 
should be. Finish the top according to the 
line and style here indicated. 
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PLATE VII. 



Diagram III. 



JROBABLY in the whole history of 
our business there have been no 
more unsightly results attained by 
- anything devised and worn by women, 
except perhaps crinolines and excessively 
large dress improvers, than the garment 
which we now have under consideration. 
For what earthly reason a woman with 
well-proportioned and graceful shoulders 
should attempt to exaggerate her figure 
to disproportionate dimensions I cannot 
at all understand; but when in addition 
to this we see her attempting to create, 
by surplus cloth bunched, padded, and 
fulled into a heap on her shoulder, 
a positive protuberance, we may say 
that she is, indeed, a slave to fashion. 
Yet as it has come, and will possibly come 
again, into our duty to cut these little 
garments, it is only right that in a book 
on ladies' tailoring they should be pro- 
vided for. This I have endeavoured to 
do in the drawing before us, diagram 3. 

The best way to produce it, and in fact 
the way in which I produced the one in 
question (and I consider it so simple that 
any mere novice might attain just the same 
result in avery short time), is first to take the 
back, side-body, and forepart of a jacket, 
and lay them down on a piece of cloth or 
paper. Having done so, take a measure, 



place it at the back seam of the body, and 
measure round over the arm to the front 
of the breast. In cutting your cape mark 
out this quantity with, say, two inches 
and a half a side, overmeasure allowance. 

Then bring your pattern and place the 
point of back at C, and the point of fore- 
part shoulder at D to within any distance 
you please from 2 to 4 or more inches 
apart, according as to whether you want a 
large top lump or smaller one. The quan- 
tity thus left vacant between C and D, if 
the shoulder piece is formed as we have 
shown, becomes the quantity that will have 
to be "puffed" or fulled in; E can be 
raised considerably if an excessive epaulet 
is required. 

So far as the run of the bottom is con- 
cerned, it is immaterial as to whether it 
comes perfectly straight all round, or is 
pointed at the back, or is raised a little 
bit over the waist or curved round to- 
wards the front; as I have shown, it is 
purely a matter of taste and style. For 
the rest, the figures which I have laid 
down on the draft will enable anyone 
to reproduce the whole thing quickly. 
The size given is 36, and the quantities 
are those of the ordinary tape. If a 30 
should be wanted, of course, a 15 tape 
must be taken. 
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PLATE VII. 
Diagram IV. 





JEFORE actually describing the 
cape, Diagram IV., I should like to 
urge that such a cape as this be 
cut to lie to the figure snugly and closely. 
When they were first introduced, it was* 
a common expedient to which the cutter 
resorted to simply cut an ordinary cir- 
cular cape, and by V's in the lower part, 
either one or two as the case might 
be, actually cut it, as the French are 
reputed to cut their garments, dawn to 
the figure. As this process seems to 
give the cape, when so cut, the appear- 
ance rather of a short coat, or part of 
a coat cut down, I should like to make 
it emphatically clear that the bottom part 
of a cape from back to front should have 
no seam, but instead either one or two 
seams should be introduced on the 
shoulder. 

A great many of these capes, I would 
also observe, have been radically spoiled 
by being cut too close, and then every 
movement of the arm, if not the actual 
width of the figure, has caused it to ride 
up and wrinkle, and sit in a very unsightly 
manner. If what I said about the Gerti 
cape be considered and acted upon in 
producing Diagram IV., there will be no 
fear of a like occurrence happening in 
this one. Now, though I represent here 
from the back seam to the shoulder point 
at neck a width of 1 1 inches, a provision 
which gives an open V certainly, but which, 
nevertheless, gives a tolerably close cape, 
it is by no means an excessive quantity. 
To prevent the possibility of a bump, or 
hump, or blister, as they are termed, on 
the shoulder point, it would perhaps be 
better if the V*s were taken out more 
on the plan which I have indicated in the 
dotted lines, that is to say, in two parts. 
Another very necessary consideration in 
these capes is that the front and back 



should be evenly balanced, that is to say, 
that the one should not rise above or drop 
below the other, looked at as the lady 
very often would be of course in profile. 
My simple rule is to measure the length 
of the back of the cape, which I name 
here 14 J ; then measure the width of back 
top, say 3 inches, and place that quantity 
3 on at D. and measure down to the front 
point, making the latter 5 inches longer 
than the back. Failing this, another way 
would be, when actually taking the 
measure on the lady, to take it down 
the back, over the shoulder point to the 
arm, and from the back of the neck right 
down to the front point. Having these three 
measures, and thus testing your pattern 
much as in the form indicated, the thing 
would be produced almost automatically, 
or, to say the least of it, scientifically 
by direct measurement. As a further 
guide for a proper run, measure down 
straight from the neck point over the 
shoulder of the cape, and make it at 
D D one inch longer than straight down 
the back. 

If these capes can be cut with a double 
edge instead of seam behind, it will 
be all the better. As to the front, that 
may be made to run straight, starting 
from nothing ; or, in other words, let each 
edge meet at the neck ; it may have holes 
and buttons, or hooks and eyes, as the 
case may be, to fasten the front together ; 
or, as another alternative, it might be 
rounded off somewhat sharply and smartly 
(see dotted lines); in fact, of the two I 
consider the latter the smarter style. It 
only remains to add that this cape is for 
a lady 32 breast, and the quantities are 
those as found by a 32 tape. By taking a 
measure proportioned to the size required, 
it may, of course, be reproduced to any 
size wanted. 
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PLATE VII. 
Diagrams I. and II. 





[hough the majority of ulsters 
are now worn with five seams, cut 
to fit the figure perfectly, and 
with one or more pleats down the back 
skirt, or even occasionally stumped, and a 
large series of pleats or a kilted piece let 
in behind, yet there are a good many 
sensible ladies, who do a considerable 
amount of travelling, who prefer — and I 
think them wise for so doing — a somewhat 
easier ulster with ^Aree seams. 

In Diagrams V. and VI. I give here 
what I am afraid may appear at the first 
glance a somewhat complicated draft. 
In reality it is not so, because there is 
nothing in it that the most inexperienced 
novice could not readily and safely work 
out; namely, cut a good-fitting ulster 
from a man's Cambridge. 

Diagrams V. and VI. 

In reality Diagram V. is at least two 
patterns embodied in one, or, in other 
words, it shows how an ordinary Cam- 
bridge jacket pattern, laid down and 
judiciously altered, may be made to pro- 
duce either, first, a lady's Norfolk jacket, 
or, secondly, a plain three-seamed ulster. 

The size of this Cambridge is 32 breast. 
The ulsters which it produces are 33. In 
order to gain a perfectly clear under- 
standing — and by that I mean a practical 
workable understanding — of the matter in 
question, I must request the student to be 
very minute and careful in his attempts 
to follow the directions which I am about 
to give. 

The diagram marked in firm line is just 
an ordinary plain Cambridge jacket, 32 
breast. As the female figure is so much 
less in the waist, larger in the hips, shorter 
in the back balance, longer in the shoulder 
balance, and lower in the shoulder points, 
let us see how we can best carry out such 
alterations as will make a coat fit a lady. 



The back seam down to the waist is 
hollowed out | of an inch, or nearly an 
inch; and at the length of the jacket or 
over the thick of the hip it is as much 
extended beyond the back, and that ex- 
actly the same is repeated in the side 
seam, depressed in the waist and extended 
on the hip. Every cutter for women will 
know that these alterations are necessary. ' 
Another matter is the narrowness of the 
shoulder. I have only slightly narrowed 
the shoulder at B, but have gradually 
sloped it, cutting to the bottom of the 
back scye. 

THE FOREPART. 

The alterations which I have indicated 
in the back are absolutely all that are 
necessary. The lengths and balance 
remain the same for this reason, that I 
am producing a jacket to fit a lady 33 
breast by a man's coat only 32. At the 
neck point of shoulder one of the first 
alterations that must be introduced is 
straightening it at C and lowering it at 
E, and narrowing the same at F, and also 
lowering it ^ an inch at G. I will at 
once explain why this scye is lowered at 
G. From what has been said in other 
parts of this work about the position of 
the lady's arm and shoulder, it will be 
inferred that the arm of a woman is lower 
set, and that if anything she requires a 
somewhat deeper scye. I have then pro- 
vided for it, as will be seen ; but I have 
done more. The lowering of the forepart 
scye at G ^ an inch has lowered the 
back, or, in other words, has slid it down, 
thus reducing the length of back pro- 
portionately to the length of front. 

Now, while it would not be desirable to 
depress the waist for the Cambridge at H, 
it must be considerably extended at I, and 
allowing for H remaining stationary, a V 
must be introduced directly under the arm. 




and this must be suddenly sprung out 
over the hip, the place where the protru- 
sion is most marked. The width of gorge 
must, of course, be found from measure as 
for the other garments, whilst its height 
should be raised at J at least | an inch, 
and the breast at K must be extended 
to 3 inches over the net chest measure 
from back seam. This, of course, will 
be best found by placing the back to G, 
and when the whole lies in a closing posi- 
tion, measure forward and make the allow- 
ance necessary. 

Great care must be taken that the coat 
is not depressed or cut too flat down at 
L, where, as a rule, both the female form 
and female clothing are calculated to 
absorb a considerable amount of material, 
and even perhaps in many cases to make 
the coat sit tight. Whilst it should be by 
no means loose, pressure here will cause 
it to wrinkle and drag, prevent the lady 
from sitting down, and, indeed, may cause 
the coat to work up. 

As to the balancing of the respective 
lengths of back and front, I should strongly 
urge that direct measures should be, for 
even such a coat as this, taken as in the 
habit, and very carefully applied. Yet it 
will frequently happen that many a cutter 
will have to produce such a coat from 
measures taken by others less educated 
or less experienced, and he will not have 
the front downward measure at all. I 
will, therefore, here suggest what I may 
terra proportioned quantities for back and 
front for 33 breast: natural waist 15, the 
front measure from back of neck to pro- 



minence of breast 13, the waist hollow in 
front 1 9^. 

As to the width of bottom. There are 
various ways of arriving at it. I will 
endeavour to give them as briefly as I 
can. The first, and naturally the best, 
is to measure the extreme width of dress 
round the bottom, and allow altogether 
(apart from pleats) 12 inches over the 
total width of the dress. Or, to give you 
another workable quantity : If you will 
make half the bottom of the ulster just 
to exceed half the iolal chest, unless the 
lady has some extraordinary arrange- 
ment of dress improvers, it will fall pretty 
correctly over the dress. 

THE D. B. ULSTER. 

I have shown here a lapel growing on 
to the forepart. If any lady's ulster has 
to be made close to the figure, it is almost 
impossible to get a perfectly clean fit in 
the front in any double-breasted one, un- 
less the lapel is cut off and seamed on, 
as is shown by the ulster system proper.* 
The balance of back and front, as to length 
that is, must be found by one of the two 
ways previously given, either by measuring 
the length of front and the length of back, 
or else by the allowance of ^\ or 5 inches 
more for front, measuring from behind 
neck, than the total length of back. 

Note. — If any cutter has a "pet" Cam- 
bridge system, by carefully adding these 
alterations in this draft, he may cut any 
lady's jacket from it. 

* See page 15. 
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PLATE VIII. 






[OW, for over twelve years a con- 
siderable proportion of ladies' 
outer garments have been made 
by tailors, more especially, of course, 
their jackets ; and during that period an 
ev'er-increasing number of costmnes have 
also fallen to our share. I believe I 
am right in sajHng — at least, I have 
that gentleman's own word for it — that 
to Mr. Morgan, of Cowes, is due the 
credit of having been the first to make 
dresses for ladies in England, though the 
renowned Worth of Piris has done the 
same for a great number of years. The 
latter, however, makes silks, satins, and 
any costly and delicate dress materials, 
whilst English tailors, as a rule, merely 
confine their efforts in this line to costume 
cloths, thin Meltons, the heavier dress 
materials, and similar stuffs, which dress- 
makers are unable to sew, press, and 
generally work up with the same clean- 
ness and excellence that we can. 

I feel almost ashamed now of going 
into a matter of detail in a very simple 
way, yet I feel that I must do it. A great 
many tailors have written to me of late 
asking for skirt patterns, and have enclosed, 
when doing so, cuts with their orders with 
a great deal of drapery worked on them 
in one form or another. Now, as perhaps 
not a dozen skirts were ever made alike, 
and as all this drapery and covering of the 
real skirt is a matter of perpetual change 
and ^shion, and a thing which can only 
be done when the actual skirt is sus- 
pended on a proper frame, I cannot, of 
course, supply that. 

The first necessity is to have a well- 
^^^^S^S skirt on winch to work. This I 
am now introducing, and for which I gWe 
the quantities here for self-wc^king. AU 
the kilting, the lower drapery, the flounces, 
the polonaises, and the multitude of 
^hionable vagaries which go to make up 



the different styles which female fashion 
is perpetually demanding, have nothing 
whatever to do with the actual skirt. 

Now, having got the foundation before 
us as a diagram, let us consider how we 
are to proceed to get this itself correct. 
There is one great danger about skirts, 
or, in other words, on one point great pre- 
caution must be exercised. I refer to the 
matter of lengths. A cosdy skirt, elabo- 
rately draped with expensive material, and 
with a great deal of work introduced to 
give it its character, if too short, may be 
a very troublesome matter ; and again, if 
it be too long, it may be equally trouble- 
some. My own plan, then, is to get the 
lady to stand perfecUy still, neither over- 
erect nor carelessly stooping. I then take 
a direct measure from where the waist- 
band should sit at A, and measure down to 
B. I then measure again at the ade over 
the round of the hip in precisely the same 
way from E to E. As a still fmthar pre- 
caution I take another measure of the same 
kind behind, G down to G. If dicse are 
rightiy taken, and faithfully worked out, a 
fault as to length should be out of the 
question. 

The front of the skirt is a strip of cloth 
26 inches wide, slighdy rounded over the 
hip as indicated from C to H ; and again a 
gore or side piece is let in as from D down 
to H ; and this again has a conaderable 
amount of round on the hip side joining to 
the front, whilst the back seam is much 
plainer ; and ultimately the end of the side 
piece, of which I give half, is perfectly 
straight. 

By the ordinary inch tape this pattern 
can be simply, quickly, and accurat^y 
reproduced. Of course the dotted line 
GG is supposed to indicate the double edgne 
of the material. The waist of this pattern 
is considerably larger than the size which 
would be required, and is so cut on pur- 
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pose. In order to bring it to its correct 
proportions, all that is necessarily super- 
fluous is reduced by pleats between D and 
G, after being joined together. 

The material of which these skirts are 
usually made by the costumiers is Italian 
cloth. The dressmakers invariably use 
cotton, and some tailors for their cheaper 
costumes linen. By far the nicest, and 
perhaps for its purpose and price the 
strongest, is Italian cloth. I would re- 
commend that all round the bottom a 
rather deeper hem than is usual be left, 
say i^ inches wide^ as this is calculated to 
give it greater strength. 

ON THE TRIMMING OF 

SKIRTS. 

I may as well dispose of the matter of 
trimming skirts in something like the fol- 
lowing manner. To be pointed and brief, 
it is not a man's work. In the next place, 
a woman would do it better in the same 
time, and consequently it would be done 
more cheaply. In the next place, it is 
desirable to introduce as much style as is 
possible with the smallest quantity of 
material. Quite recently, when the extra- 
vagantly kilted skirts, with their heavy and 
massive upper draperies, were in vogue, 
these skirts became so heavy as to be 
almost unusable on the back even of a 



lady given to exercise and of active habits. 
1 will just state a case in point to empha- 
size what I mean. A small and delicate 
lady, seeing a certain design on a fashion 
plate,selected a costume cloth, and ordered 
her skirt to be made in a certain elaborate 
manner. There were many pleats, and 
they were large ones, and it was stiffened 
with steels, and otherwise carried out to 
her own idea ; but so heavy was it, and .so 
cumbersome, that she came to me and 
asked whether "in reason" I could ex- 
pect her to carry such a weight as that 
about. 

Now, supposing you have a kilted skirt 
in hand, you want your kilting to be i8 
inches deep from the bottom ; cut your 
cloth in strips; cut a piece 20, 22, or 23 
inches deep right across the piece ; join 
the whole together, Then get your kilt- 
ing machine, put in your pleats, and fix 
these on the skirt, sewing it firm along the 
top, and leaving the bottom, after hemming, 
free. Then hang your skirt on a wire 
frame or skirt extender, and proceed to 
arrange the upper flowing drapery in 
whatever form or style may be required. 
Though it is usual to finish the waist-band 
of these skirts with a hook, I should 
strongly recommend its being a patent 
steel safety hook ; otherwise I prefer the 
adoption of a hole and button. 
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PLATE IX. 
Diagram I. 





HAVE here embodied in one dia- 
gram, nominally at least, three 
skirts. But a few years ago, 
there was no garment so popular, and 
indeed so extensively made, as the New- 
market. Every tailor, large or small, 
aristocratic or humble, was making New- 
markets ; and the ready-made houses 
began imitating the most skilled pro- 
ductions the best houses turned out, in 
very inferior material and with very un- 
sightly cutting. But its reign was short, 
and is now comparatively over. Still, 
there are a few made of one kind or 
another, and, perhaps, like every other 
new garment that ever came in, a few will 
stick to it to the end. This, however, is 
certain, that it is neither a garment to be 
carelessly made, nor one to be ignorantly 
cut, but one requiring considerable 
patience and skill. 

The skirt in question is from F to A 
a single-breasted Newmarket, and the 
additional material in front is the allow- 
ance for the width of the lapel. There 
are several very important things to be 
watched most carefully in cutting these 
Newmarket skirts, and not only in cutting 
them, but in fitting them to the figure. 
To add, indeed, to the difficulties of the 
affair, we have to a great extent to blame 
those modern unnatural abortions — dress- 
improvers. When the dress skirts were 
within rational proportions, and hung 
rationally from the waist, the Newmarket 
was not an unbecoming garment; but 
when the amplitude of the before-men- 
tioned apparatus gradually stretched itself 
until it became an unsightly eye-sore, our 
difficulties were not small. What we 
have, then, to look at is that the skirt 
should bind on the dress in no part, but 
have an even fall all round, and on no 
account strain or open at the front or 
back. 



.This skirt is only intended for a very 
moderate dress -improver, but the most 
that would have to be done would be to 
extend the quantity from N to C, which 
is now fixed at 1 1 inches, whilst the front 
quantity is fixed at 7f from P. Between 
B and E the skirt must be cut one inch 
longer than from F to F, or A to C ; half an 
inch is sufficient for a man's skirt, as I 
have shown in my work ** Coats, How to 
Cut and Try on," but a woman's hip 
being more prominent, naturally takes up 
more stuff, and it must be provided for. 
The V's which I have sketched (see dotted 
lines) at the waist should be taken out 
whether there is a flap or no. If there is 
a flap they can just be sewn together and 
pressed open, and then the flap could be 
cut. If a flap is first cut as the skirt lies, 
and then put on after the V's are sewn, it 
will not fit. Note, take then no notice of 
the flaps here sketched. 

THE NEWMARKET JACKET 

SKIRT. 

Diagram II. 

Having disposed of the ulster skirt, just 
a few words only are necessary in regard 
to the shorter one. It will require, if 
anything, rather more spring at the front, 
and certainly a little more at the back, 
and even then I would recommend that 
some arrangement of tabs back and front 
should be adopted to ke^p it in position, 
and to prevent it opening. The same 
formation exactly is required at the waist 
in every particular, as in long skirt ; in 
the case of a cut-away Newmarket it is 
perhaps as well to give the front a little 
spring, as indicated by the dotted lines. 
The cut-away Newmarket is exactly the 
same skirt with the front lines either slightly 
or sharply, as fashion or taste may require, 
sloped away. 
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PLATE IX. 
Diagram III. 





[here is no doubt about this, 
that for a strictly perfect figure, 
perfect both as to stature and 
general proportions, no garment worn in 
recent times was more calculated to show 
such a figure off to the best possible ad- 
vantage than the one before us. Still, 
there was always this drawback about it, 
that it had to be made so excessively 
close, and every defect had to be so 
scrupulously eradicated, that it became a 
source of no small anxiety to the cutter 
who had to attain these results, and to 
the wearer who had to see that they were 
carried out. Again, it was necessarily 
too close a garment to admit of that free- 
dom which I think an over-garment for a 
lady or a gentleman ought to have. This, 
perhaps, was one of the reasons for its 
speedy collapse. 

A NECESSITY. 

One of the first necessities in cutting 
such a coat as this, no matter whether it 
be the Newmarket of the old style or a 
modification of it in the new way, is 
to take great care to produce it smaU 
enough; that is to say, that there shall not 
be too much length or too much width, 
but rather that there shall be, if anything, 
too little in both directions. Supposing 
the reader has such a coat to cut for a 
lady — also presumably it is her wish that 
it should be a perfectly clean fit — the 
very best way to do it, and at the same 
time the way that is the simplest and the 
surest, is to cut it by a size less than her 
actual measure. In the remarks that have 
been previously made on the difference of 
the female form from our own, I have, I 
trust, made this necessity clear, and also 
have shown the reason for it. 

Let us just examine the case which we 
were supposing. The body is, say 33 ; if 



we take a 32 block or draft by a 32 size, 
we shall be certain to ensure an infinitely 
closer fit, and have fewer rectifications to 
make when trying it on. 

Having begun our task, still bearing in 
mind this supposed case of cutting such 
a garment, let us assume that it is put on, 
and that it appears rather too tight. It 
will not be necessary to enlarge it in half 
a dozen different places ; for, as there are 
nine direct seams down, it is possible to 
enlarge it at more than six places ; but 
it is only necessary to enlarge it, if you 
like, down what we may term the side 
seam, or the side body seam, or at the 
side piece seam. Either of the two latter 
seams would be the best. By working 
from the smaller size, and adding on a 
trifle on the side down one of these seams, 
all allowance that may be necessary can 
be made almost without trouble and cer- 
tainly without risk, whilst the character of 
closeness and of snugness is retained 
evenly over the whole garment. 

Let the directions given previously for 
measuring be very carefully committed to 
memory, and then, when once mastered, 
most rigidly carried out, and if these, 
coupled with the indication that it is 
necessary to work from smaller sizes, be 
acted upon, then two of the three essen- 
tials for successful cutting for ladies are 
mastered. To put them in form, these 
three conditions are: first, correct and 
careful measuring ; secondly, to cut small 
enough ; and thirdly, the patience ! 

THE SYSTEM. 

Begin by drawing two sides of a square, 
A to K and A to F. It will thus be seen 
•that the whole system is planned out on a 
square. I retain this plan because of its 
simplicity, its clearness, its speedy and its 
accuracy. Sweeps, curves, and all com- 
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plications are, I consider, far too prevalent, 
because unnecessary, and are strictly 
banished for the purposes which I have 
previously explained. The top of back 
at G is one-sixth B. M., and is lowered f 
at B. Mark down toC a fourth of the chest; 
and down to D half; and to E the natural 
waist; and to F, say, 3 inches lower, or 
in certain cases 4 inches, according to the 
style that may be required. The back 
seam from B to F should be hollowed con- 
siderably ; and if a whole back is desired, 
this hollow must be retained, as a matter 
of course, and shrinking resorted to. It 
is a mistake to suppose that a back seam 
that is well hollowed must in all cases be 
seamed. Indeed, it is possible to hollow 
a back very much more, and to produce 
the back in such a way by the help of the 
iron, that a double edge shall follow it 
at as acute a curve as though it were 
seamed. 

The width of back pitch at H is a 
matter which I am bound to confess is 
rather difficult to deal with in ladies* gar- 
ments, because what was the fashion of 
yesterday is old-fashioned to-day. (Note 
what was said about habits.) Therefore, I 
would strongly recommend that great care 
should be taken in having the correct 
measure of just the width that the lady 
may take, according to her form and 
build; or the width that she may fancy; 
or, if it is left entirely in your hands, the 
width which accords most nearly with the 
fashion of the period. Here we have, for 
instance, a coat cut for a lady 32 breast, 
and the width of the back when seamed 
will be 6. If divided as we divide for 
men, it would run to 7 inches ; and again, 
on the other hand, if cut to extreme 
fashion at the present time, many of them 
would be reduced to 5 ; but very un- 
sightly and ungraceful I consider them, 
and, therefore, we will say that the width 
at H must be cut to measure. The width 
at E must be left to the discretion of the 
operator, and to those other considera- 
tions just mentioned. For instance, when 
Newmarkets were first made, these backs 
were 3 inches; then those with better taste 
and with a keener eye to style reduced 



them to 2 inches; and then the more 
advanced school reduced them until they 
were little over an inch, and the two hip 
buttons were placed as in a habit, close 
together. 



THE FOREPART. 

Mark from A on top line to K half the 
breast measure, and go back from Kto L for 
shoulder point one- sixth, and raise L above 
the square a quarter of an inch. Make M 
just over one twelfth down. It will be 
seen that the shoulder seam is slightly 
hollowed towards the neck. As a rule, a 
lady*s neck is more sloping than a man's. 
There is a consequent depression between 
the neck and the shoulder point. Now, on 
the line D mark O one-twelfth more than 
two- thirds of the breast, and draw a straight 
line from A to O, and on this line mark 
one-sixth more than two-thirds to find the 
bottom of scye point. Along the forepart 
shoulder at V, no chest measure or other 
division can with reason be laid down, 
because of the change of fashion. Though 
this may appear to be very narrow, the scye 
has the appearance of excessive width, yet 
in reality it is quite moderate. The neck 
at N should be about one-eighth down from 
the square, and its width determined by 
applying the actual size of the neck. Do 
not trust to any other direction, division, 
or provision, but measure carefully from 
the back of the neck forward to N, and cut 
it (less seams) to the measure. 

Now measure forward from D again, 
and mark half the breast measure at 
W, 16, and add on beyond W to Q 3 
inches. Having determined N and Q, it 
remains to find P and R, and in the case 
of a coat both these points are found, of 
course, by direct measurement; but no 
such regulation, however, can be made to 
apply to this. Probably P is at least 6 or 
more inches larger than half the waist. 
The other day a gentleman asked me, 
'* Why continue it so far out, and have to 
take out such large V's ? Why not make 
it to conform more exactly with the form 
of a woman ? " My answer is soon given. 
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The straighter the front, the easier it is to 
make up and fit. Not many years ago, 
when striped materials were used for 
dresses, it was considered an unpardonable 
sin for any dressmaker to make the front 
of her dress to deviate from the straight 
stripe of the material, no matter what the 
form she was clothing. This is less diffi- 
cult than it might appear to less clever 
persons. Having settled N and Q, just as 
I have done, then continue N and Q in a 
perfectly straight line, as I have indicated 
by a dotted line, and reduce all the surplus 
material by Vs. Their beautiful fits were 
often produced by that means. I have 
taken a middle course, and made it nearly 
straigfht. 

We have now to determine one of the 
most important features of the whole gar- 
ment, and that is, how to get, not only a 
perfectly close fit in the waist, but how to 
get the hollowest parts of all these V's — 
and there are ten of them — right as to 
width, and just to fit in that part of the 
waist which is the most depressed or the 
hollowest. Now, how are we to accomplish 
this ? It is perfectly simple. Kindly turn 
to Plate VII. It will be seen that I have 
given in great detail the plans for ascer- 
taining these results by measures. For 
instance, B to E is a very simple matter ; 
it is equally simple to measure from under 
the arm line T to the natural waist ; it is 
equally simple to measure from the back of 
the neck at A through M to O, the promi- 
nence of bust, and so on to bottom. Having 
settled this, work your V's according to 
size. Sometimes there is considerable 
trouble with women who have prominent 
hips in getting these very close-fitting 
jackets to fit with perfect cleanness. I 
have frequently cut the forepart at T 
(Plate VII.), and inserted a V therein, 
rantering it as a matter of course. 



THE D. B. AND S. B. NEW- 
MARKETS. 

These are fully indicated, and are, in- 
deed, accurately drawn just as the diagram 
is given. If a single-breasted be required, 
the right edge remains just the same, ex- 
cepting perhaps a seam or a quarter of 
an inch had better be added for making 
up and for holes, and a wide button stand 
of not less than 2\ inches should be put on 
the left side as indicated by dotted lines. 

The lapel of a Newmarket is a very 
simple matter, if it be properly managed. 
Cut it as follows : — Cut your coat ; try it 
on ; leave a good inlay down the front ; 
do not baste in these front inlays ; leave 
them loose ; put the coat on, and pin it 
together down the front, with these inlays 
hanging like a fringe quite loose ; then 
mark carefully where your pins are hold- 
ing it tightly, and you have settled your 
front exactly. Then, when the coat is 
ripped, smoothed out, marked, and recut, 
cut your lapel so that it exactly fits, the 
edge of the forepart, but do not cut it 
until after trying on, and these corrections 
are all fully made. 

I should like to call attention to a very 
small matter. It is from N to Q all these 
ladies' jackets are generally cut too full; 
that is to say, the cutters thereof seem to 
suppose that a woman's breast is much 
higher than what it is in reality. Actually 
from N to Q there is a decided depression 
or flatness. At least a perfectly straight 
line is necessary, and in many cases a 
slightly hollow one. 

I will close this chapter by urging the 
cutter not to continue his V's in the fore- 
part under the breast too high up. Having 
found, by actual measurement, the breast 
prominence, say 13^, let these V's cease 
at least an inch below. 
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A DIES' vests are worn by many 
of the upper classes on various 
occasions, sometimes under a 
habit, sometimes to .show below a cut- 
away jacket, sometimes to show above 
the turn of a low-buttoning jacket, and 
sometimes a species of vest is worn in 
the house. It is not to be supposed 
that it is, or ever will be, a popular 
garment, because it neither accords with 
the figure, the natural requirements, or 
the most delicate feminine taste. Yet, as 
a few are made, and as this work is intended 
to embrace, as far as possible, every species 
of garment which a tailor may be called 
upon to produce, I here introduce a 
specimen of the vest tribe as a guide, 
or suggestion. 

Instead of putting it down as a system 
to be divided by the ordinary divisions, 
I have laid it down as a pattern, and as 
the size is 32, any one who will take a 
graduated measure to required size can 
easily reproduce it in any size required. 
There are, however, one or two little con- 
siderations, which it is necessary for me 
very briefly to note. The first is that the 
foreparts may be made of any material 
selected, and the side piece and back 
may both be made of ordinary lining. 
Much care must be taken with the V's 
in making it to fit close. The garment 
which would be worn over this will be 



required to fit well, so the underneath 
garment must also fit neatly. 

I should also recommend that at least 
three whalebones, or very light steels, be 
introduced into it ; that is, one down the 
second V from the front, and one down the 
edge, and one just behind the buttons, so 
as to keep it smoothly down. If it is in- 
tended only to show below the coat at the 
bottom, like an ordinary waistcoat, I tvould 
recommend that the neck be cut low, and 
made without a collar, so that it shall not 
show. Again, if it is intended to show 
above a habit or another garment, the top 
part, that is, the neck, should be raised 
considerably, and made up with a step 
collar after the manner of the lines 
indicated. 

I may also say that it is necessary to 
make a lady's vest to a little less the 
measure than an ordinary jacket, so that 
it fits perfectly tight, either over the dress 
or on the corset. It is immaterial as to 
whether the waist comes below its natural 
place, or just finishes there, so that the 
proper character is introduced and re- 
tained in the /roni^ either at the bottom 
or at the top. Usually they are made of 
quilting or fancy stuffs. 

Take the "V's" out to measure. For 
this reason no quantities are given for 
the waist. 
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T has always been my opinion that 
for a good figure and propor-' 
tionate stature no garment was 
ever yet devised and worn by women 
that so thoroughly set off the figure, 
and gave scope for the tailor's skill, as 
the Hussar jacket. It may be braided 
in any style; it may be trimmed with 
fur or silk, or made plain ; in fact, it may 
be played with, as it were, in almost 
any direction ; but there is this one 
thing, however, in it, that it must fit. As 
I have previously explained, any one using 
my systems for ladies' jackets will be . 
certain of a fit with all ordinary care; 
but, if they will follow my injunction, and 
cut a little smaller than the measure, 
allowing a little extra on the front up the 
breast, they will have a beautiful fit. 

THE SYSTEM. 

Draw a half- square, or two sides of a 
rectangle, namely, from A to G and A to H ; 
make B five-eighths below A, and C one- 
fourth B. M. ; D is one-eighth from C, and 
E is a-half from A ; F natural waist, and 
G the full length ; H is one-sixth from A ; 
square across the lines C, D, and E. 
Make L two-thirds from E ; and Q is two- 
thirds from A, and L again one-sixth 
added from Q. The only purpose this line 
serves is its being a guide for forming the 
bottom front of scye. Continue across to 
N, from E, full half the breast, and square 
up to P half an inch more than half 



the breast ; and make R one-sixth 
back from P. Square from P through 
R, and make S one- eighth down from 
the square line ; make the front of gorge 
at T barely one- sixth down. We have 
now every essential point in the draft, 
except the width of back pitch; and 
about that a needful word and caution. 
Mark out beyond the diagonal line 
I one - twelfth of the breast measure, 
and draw a straight line from H. Thus 
U becomes the shoulder pitch, whether 
the back be cut broad or narrow. Now, 
as to the placing of the seams and the 
V's I have very little to say. I have just 
worked them to my own taste, but as to 
the quantity to be taken out it depends 
solely on the size of the waist. The back 
seam had better be hollowed from B 
downwards a good deal. I have taken 
a twelfth out in this case, and occasionally 
I should take more. Divide the other V's 
into something like equal proportions, only 
remember this, that the spring below the 
hollow of the waist at W should be 
run out very suddenly over hip. The 
relative lengths of back and front are 
to be found by the same principles as 
all the other patterns, diagrams^ and 
drawings. X is three inches beyond N. 
The overlays at M, L, Y, are about i^ 
inches. The spring at G allowed for 
according to dress. The shoulder may 
be narrowed or widened with care for 
any style or period. 
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PLATE X. 





Diagram II. 

SHOULD very much like, if space 
allowed, to give some rather 
extensive hints and directions 
about trying on ladies' garments. But 
still, there are a few little minor things 
which, by the aid of a diagram or two, 
we may recapitulate with a view to 
deepen the impressions in our minds 
through which our studies have led us. 
Now, let us take the diagram before us. 
No. 2. Look at two V's, a wrong and a 
right one. The one nearest the scye I 
have called a " kill." So it is in a sense. 
There is rather too much taken out at 
the bottom to allow the spring required 
for a good figure, and the upper part is 
too suddenly cut out. In fact, it is a fac- 
simile of a shoemaker's clamps. Now, 
when this V is drawn together, two things 
happen ; the lower part of the fulness of 
the breast is so closely drawn as to render 
comfort impossible to the wearer by pres- 
sure on the breast. By reason of its 
suddenness, a bump or blister is almost 
certain. These should be taken out after 
the manner of the V which I have called 
" grace," from the fact that the lines are 
graceful curves ; that is to say, they 
start parallel, and they very gradually 
widen until they approach the hollow 
of the waist, and then, that point being 
past, they are gradually run inwards, and 
so follow the figure. Now take 

Diagrams III. and IV., 

in which I have done the most extreme 
sketch for an extreme purpose. I could 
not illustrate it better than by relating an 
anecdote. I once went as cutter into a 
first-class firm, and amongst the exploits 
I had to attempt, as a ** first study," was 
to make a habit fit over the round of the 
breast. It had a very big fold at B. as 
though it wanted a V taking out there ; see 



Diagram IV. The habit was made, and the 
shoulders and body fitted well enough. In 
fact, everything was right, except that the 
front edge was too long, though the lady 
was an excellent figure. Now, what was the 
cause of it? It was because it had been cut 
as B, Diagram IV., and not as B C in the 
same diagram. It is not solely for the sake 
of a solitary habit that I am going so much 
into detail here ; it is because I am trying 
to enforce the principles that must actuate 
you in every garment you cut for women. 
Do not cut a round front edge. The 
straighter it is cut, and the larg-er the V is 
taken out, the snugger this front edge sits 
down, because it is so much shorter. You 
may be interested in No. 4, knowing 
how I got over this difficulty. The lady 
threatened to throw the habits on the firm 
unless the faults were removed. Well, I 
will tell you how I cured it. The holes 
were one inch apart, and I cut out a piece 
across at B from one hole to another; 
then I fine-drew it up, and, as a result, 
there was one button less down the front. 
I effected a cure. Now, I want to turn to 

• 

Diagram V. 

In the beginning of this work I had a 
great deal to say about the relative merits 
of the male and female figure. I tried to 
show how it was that the female took a 
smaller garment than the male. Now, I 
have done a rough drawing here to indi- 
cate what I mean. For instance, in Dia- 
gram VI., the outline form is supposed to be 
that of a lady. Down the breast so plump 
and round, in this case, you will find a 
fine line drawn. This is supposed to re- 
present the male figure, or that part of one. 
Now supposing this little extra round were 
taken clean off the female bust, we should 
have a figure measuring a good deal less 
in circumference; but the width of the 




body and size of frame would all remain 
the same. Consequently, the same-sized 
garment would be required whether this 
extra material were on or not. All the 
difference is thus a little bit of extra stuff 
just over the breasts. Now, I hope the 
student will carry away this idea, and 
understand from it why ladies must have 
their garments less than men do, even 
for given measures. 

Diagram VI. 

I dare say a good many into whose 
hands this chapter will fall will have 
sometimes to do with ladies' jackets run- 
ning foul across the back, as indicated by 
the shaded fold at D on Diagram V. Well, 



the cause is not far to seek, and is mostly 
seen in garments cut by tailors either from 
men's patterns or men's systems, and is en- 
tirely the result of a back being very much 
too long. If the back were shortened, as 
I have indicated, along the shoulders and 
back of the neck, the fault would disappear^ 
In the case of a man's coat it is no dififi 
cult matter to lengthen the shoulder and 
so remove this evil ; but in the case of a 
lady's coat everything has to fit in a 
certain position and a certain height. 
Any alteration to the front is strictly for- 
bidden ; the only alternative, then, is the 
alteration indicated at top of back. I go 
into this one alteration here because so 
many ladies' jackets have this one sad 
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T has now for a number of years 
been the custom for all ladies 
who go hunting, or who take 
horse exercise, to wear trousers made 
of cloth or other stout and warm mate- 
rial. I consider the fashion a good one, 
both from a sanitary point of view, for 
decency, and comfort. A great many 
tailors fight shy of ladies' trousers. I 
know of no necessity why they should. 
The greatest difficulty, if such it may be 
termed, which is attached to this branch 
of our business, is the impossibility of 
taking adequate measures. I will just in- 
dicate very briefly the measures which 
ought to be, and which can be, taken, and 
then I will endeavour to show how certain 
quantities may be arrived at by a perfectly 
safe method apart from measures. 

In the first place, stand on the right side 
of the lady. Measure from the waist down 
to the knee. Be particular to feel the knee, 
and put down that quantity, as it will be a 
guide in cutting the leg seam. Then 
continue down to the welt of the boot 
or slipper. Call it 42. Then take the 
actual waist measure /t^Af. Take the seat 
measure, also pretty close; and, if the lady 
has on one of those questionable dress- 
improvers, you must very respectfully but 
firmly request her to retire and remove it, 
in order that you may know exactly what 
her seat measure is, because this system, 
at any rate, is worked on the seat measure. 
The next measure which you can take is 
the width round the instep. Call it 15^. 
Nominally these are all the measures avail- 
able. 

Now, you have to find out what the leg 
measure ought to be. The rule which I 
hinted at just now as workable as well as 
reliable is this : Supposing a man to be 5 
feet 6 inches, his side seam would possibly 
be 43, and his leg measure 31^. Suppos- 
ing we have a lady 5 feet 6 inches, her hip 



measure would be 42 1, because the 
trousers do not rise above the top of the 
hip bone, while men's come at least an 
inch or so higher. But supposing that we 
had accurately the length of her leg* 
measure, we should find that it would be f 
of an inch at least shorter than the maris 
who is precisely her own height. This is 
very easily explained. Women are shorter 
in the legs than men, and deeper in the 
body. By carefully noting and remem- 
bering this little regulation no great 
difficulty will be presented to the cutter. 

THE SYSTEM. 

All Divisions are Parts of Seat 

Measure. 

Draw the straight line O O ; mark in 
at P one inch, and continue this side line 
from A down to A at the bottom of the 
same line. All the quantities are taken 
from this inner line, the outer line O O 
being merely an addition to throw that 
extra width over the seat and hips 
vvhich a woman's formation demands. 
Mark out from star half the seat measure 
less \ of an inch to D, and mark from D 
to J quarter of the seat measure. Make 
F one-sixth back from D, and mark E a 
sixth of seat from A at bottom ; make G 
one-twelfth from E, and dot the " centre *' 
half-way between both. Draw a straight line 
from F to centre. The only purpose which 
this line serves is to determine the centre 
of the knee, and also the centre of the 
bottom. Thus a quarter of the knee and 
bottom lies inside the centre, and the other 
quarter on the other side of line. Lay 
the square on D, and square up through K 
for front of fly. Mark from L to hip one 
inch more than half the waist. Mark up 
from D to K half the seat measure less one- 
twenty fourth or J of an inch in the 36 
size. Take the square, and lay it on half 
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an inch in from the point at J through K, 
and that becomes the seat angle hne, 
which for a lady scarcely requires modify- 
ing or curving. Now measure the width 
of the top side at the waist-band, and lay 
that quantity on the under-side at M, and 
measure towards you for under-side waist, 
nnd make this about 4 inches larger than 
the measure ; call it 30. The way this 
surplus is disposed of is as follows : the 
inch allowed on the topside is fulled on to 
the band, and the rest is taken out by a 
large V at P ; and mind that it is done in 
just the style indicated. 

It is not absolutely necessary to measure 
the pattern to find the allowance over seat 
measure, because it is already amply 
allowed for; but, in case the student 
should think well to test it, let him take 
care to allow at least three inches over the 
half of the seat measure. 

Place one half the bottom from star to 



H ; the remaining half works out to C. 
Then measure full width of top side, call it 
7| ; then place that 7 J on at H less a seam, 
and measure out to C to find the full width 
of under-side. This completes the draft. 

ON MAKING UP. 

There should be no fly in these trousers, 
the holes going through. A button stand 
should be sewn on in the regular way. 
The tack should continue back about two 
inches behind the leg seam. The whole of 
the seat should be lined with a very soft 
flannel or wash-leather; the waist-band 
should be a plain band perfectly straight, 
an inch wide, bound with galoon for thin- 
ness, and lined with silk. Strap buttons 
should be attached to the bottom, and the 
straps should be either of the same 
material well stayed with linen, or made 
of patent leather not too stout. 
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jURING the past seven or eight 
years many ladies — the older 
practitioners as horsewomen — 
have almost discarded riding trousers, 
and taken to riding breeches, cut and 
made in almost every respect the same 
as men's. There are modifications and 
changes from men's breeches, however, 
but these I have very carefully embodied 
in the system here given, which, I may 
say, in many respects, is on the same lines, 
and worked by almost the same system 
as the trousers. Variations from trousers 
are in the tops alone. These I will at 
once explain. First, the fork line D is 
exactly half seat from the line B, the latter 
being found in precisely the same way as 
for the trousers. Then again, to find the 
seat angle line, F is a-third of the seat, 
from D and C is half, and H is the 
''centre," or actual angle line. 

To get perfectly good fitting breeches, 
whether for men or women, two or three 
measures are necessary, and yet very 
difficult to obtain for latter. These are as 
follows : Correct length of the leg from 
the fork to the knee, and the exact width 
at C J and M L at the bottom. Before 
describing how I work these quantities 
myself, I would venture on the suggestion 
that the measures had better be procured 
in some way or other, but how scarcely 
concerns me in such a matter. In the 
first place, it is possible ; and, in fact, has 
been done to my certain knowledge. The 
lady's-maid, or husband, or some other 
person- may be requested just to take the 
length from E to the knee joint, or from 
E down to J. If either of these quantities 
can be procured, the operator has nothing 
to do save to cut the breeches just exactly 
an inch longer than the measure given, to 
allow " play " for movement. 

Suppose it be properly taken ; then the 
next difficulty is in getting the widths 



which I have indicated at the knee and 
the hollow of the calf. It has been known 
that a lady has herself voluntarily asked a 
practitioner to take these measures ; but it 
is a thing I would not suggest or recom- 
mend that any cutter suggest it to her. 
But let the cutter distinctly give it oiit 
that he requires at least the measure round 
the leg at J C. If this is procured he can 
work the other ; and supposing he cannot 
procure it, if he knows the lady's chest 
measure, and has seen her, he can, to 
within a quarter of an . inch, determine 
what these sizes ought to be. Here is a 
lady, for instance, whose seat measure is 
36; she is, therefore, rather slight, possibly 
not very tall. The width round the knee 
would be 14, and the width from J to C 
be about iif or 12 inches, and the calf L 
and C 13^ inches. In all cases in which I 
have personally cut breeches for ladies, I 
have just taken the measure from B down 
to the knee and the calf for the side 
seam ; I have guessed the leg measure in 
accordance with the rule I have previously 
laid down, and I have cut the knees to 
these proportions. 

The way to get, then, at the length of 
the leg seams is simply found. I know 
what a certain man's lengths are, because 
I can take them ; and, if I have a lady who 
is less in stature, and whose leg seam is 
proportionately shorter, I can get at the 
exact quantity, to within a trifle, that she 
will take from E to K, and from J to L. 
There should be about 2\ inches between 
these latter three lines. 

HOW TO DRAFT THE KNEE. 

Having thus worked all lengths, dot a 
line as indicated above M (see three stars) 
one inch in from inner construction line; 
measure half-knee from top star N to K, 
ditto with J and L. Now mark leg seam 




from E through K, J, and L. Run top side 
well inside the three stars at hip seam. Now 
measure from N to K less seams. Place 
this quantity on at K, and measure out 
towards C full knee. Act just the same 
for centre and calf. The tops are for 
all the remaining parts worked just as 
the trouser system last given. 

ON MAKING UP. 

The making-up of these ladies' breeches 
is best indicated by saying, Follow out 
what was said as to the trousers. Some- 
times they are made to open down the 
side as children's. I have heard of all 
the upper part being made of Italian 
cloth, of linen, of very common cloth, 
of wash - leather, of flannel, etc. I 
never saw any of these productions. 



in the whole course of my experience, 
during which I have cut scores of habits 
and trousers for ladies, nor even did I 
receive an order for anything different 
from the ordinary trousers as I have laid 
them down here, and they have been in- 
variably made all of cloth, and to button 
as I have stated. 

So far as the knees of these breeches 
go, exactly the same plan must be fol- 
lowed as in men's. There must be a 
certain amount of fulness put over the 
knee. The calf, at the part of the dia- 
gram where I have shaded it, must be 
well strained out. The under-side all 
down the hollow behind the knee must 
be extremely well shrunk, so that the 
natural formation of the leg is infused 
into the garment, and then, if so, there 
will be very little risk of a bad fit. 
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|H£SE are not garments that come 
into our way very frequently, 
but there are a great many 
worn for cycling-, walking, shooting, and 
touring. I cut the tops exactly as I 
cut the trousers, with one difference, 
namely, that I mari^ up on the front fork 
line from P to F half the seat measure, 
and go I of an inch farther back; and 
then I uke the seat angle line from the 
extreme tip of fork. This gives greater 
room, which, of course, is needed. In 
men's knickerbockers I use the quantitj' 
from E to F, that is, from fork to garter, 
as the main basis of the length, just 
as f Uke the side length from A to B 
to find the rise of top. But for ladies' 
knickerbockers the length is taken from 
the waist-band to the hollow of the leg 
at B ; the rise of lop placed at from 
io| to II inches will be found quite 
sufficient. 

It will be seen that two parallel lines 
run down the side seam ; in other 
words, that the inner or outer line does 
not converge into the other, as in the 
breeches and trousers. As a matter of 
fact, there are two parallel lines running 



the whole length down. The quantities 
are taken from the inner H-ie, Ae exna 
inch being allowed on merrfy to throw 
greater width or looseness mto the gar- 
ment. The bottom I cut i\ inches longer 
than the actual length found frcHn .\ to B. 
I should cut the total width of knee 1 1 
inches. I take a small V out at the top 
and under side at bottom, so that it shall 
go fair to the garter ; it saves the man's 
time, makes a much neater finish, and is 
in every respect, to my mind, better than 
pleats. 

A siit of three inches is left, of course, 
to the side seam, and a catch or stand is 
left to go underneath, growing on from 
the under-side. The garter should be an 
inch wide, and the buckles not too small ; 
nor should they be sewn dead on to the 
garter, but should be left mth a little linen 
strap for play. On no account use anchor 
buckles, for the reason that they are liable 
to be lost ; that they sometimes hurt the 
leg; not unfrequently break; and are 
generally a delusion and a nuisance. 
For all other particulars for making up 
and trimming, read the article on Riding 
Trousers. 
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PLATE XI. 



Diagram IV, 



■HESE are very frequently worn for 
various purposfes, such as riding 
the tricycle, hunti^ig, fishing, and 
shooting, warmth in cold weather, and for 
rough walking in mountainous districts. 

The plan which I have found to be 
successful and highly satisfactory to the 
ladies themselves, as well as to the many 
tailors for whom I have cut these patterns, 
is the plan which I here give. It is 
very simple, and produces a clean-fitting 
and withal comfortable gaiter. There is 
no difficulty whatever about taking these 
measures. First, hold the dress round the 
leg to show where the calf is, and take the 
length from the upper part of the calf 
down to within an inch of the boot welt. 
Then ask the lady to give you the size 
round the calf of her leg, and, if she 
indicates or asks you to measure her, 
all the better. Then lift her dress and 
measure round the ankle as though for a 
pair of boots ; then place the tape at B 
round the heel, and measure out to the 
front of the instep to the width you think 
it best to make it. 

HOW TO CUT THE PATTERN. 

Get a pieceofpaper.and draw the straight 
dotted line B B. Square across from B to 
C, and mark half the calf, say 6^, and draw 



a line parallel with B B from C to bottom. 
Mark up at D 2J inches at an angle, and 
make the point of tongue one inch and a- 
half up from the straight line. Then 
shape the front of leg and instep through 
D, and wherever D strikes the line at the 
one inch and a-half up that finds the 
point of tongue. Having determined 
this, measure back from the top or point 
back to B, one-half of the total width 
round the foot ; hollow in the back part 
of the gaiter till you bring ii to the shape 
and size indicated by the measure. This 
finds the one-half of the gaiter ; all you 
have to do in finding the other is to pin 
two pieces of paper carefully the one to 
the other ; then cut all round it, and, 
having done so, mark the place where 
you would like the holes to go, some- 
where down the centre of the piece, or 
a little forward of it as I have done. Cut 
the whole, and then allow on an inch and 
a-quarter for a button stand of the other 
piece to run underneath this. 

Naturally a strap and buckle are required 
at the bottom to keep them in place. They 
had better be lined, and the edges stitched 
about ^ off. It is not desirable to go to 
an excessive amount of work in these 
gaiters, because they are invariably 
covered, and are simply wanted for utili- 
tarian purposes, rather than show. 
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PLATE XII. 
Diagrams I., II., and III. 






E have no idea who invente'd the 
dolman, nor what brought it into 
being ; but there is no doubt it has 
had as great a run as anything ever in- 
troduced. It certainly is, however, open 
to the charge of novelty; for anything 
less like an ordinary coat, as cut by the 
tailor, would be difficult to find. At the 
same time, I am free to admit its use and 
its popularity. It has been a very great 
puzzle for many tailors to cut it and to 
make it ; and had it not been for such 
firms as the one with which I have the 
honour to be connected, it would have 
been a difficult matter for many country 
tailors to have fought their way through 
with these orders. I do not think, how- 
ever, it is destined to have a long run. 
Yet I deem it necessary to give it at 
greater length and in greater detail, 
than some will deem necessary for a 
mere dolman system; but, though the 
system in question produces in this 
particular case just one moderate style, 
let me clearly impress the student 
with the fact, that from these lines 
any style and any shape that fashion 
could demand may be very readily pro- 
duced. 



TRYING ON THE DOLMAN. 

A good many suppose that these loose 
garments will fit almost any one, and that 
they are ** slung" together, as our jour- 
neymen express it. They certainly do 
require less minute care in details than 
a tight-fitting military jacket, but, at 
the same time, a great deal of care is 
necessary in trying them on, so that the 
balance and the sit of the neck, and the 
position and fit of the sleeve, and many 
other points I need not name should be 
all correct. 



THE BACK. Diagram I. 

Draw the straight line O O, mark B f 
of an inch below A, and make C a-fourth 
of CM. from A, and D the natural waist. 
N is one-sixth from A. I is a-third of the 
breast measure, and one-twelfth additional, 
or it may be cut the actual measure, or to 
taste. K is one-fourth B.M., from the 
back seam at F, which is f of an inch in 
from D. Now, as to the width from G to L. 
It may seem absurd to apply the chest 
measure to the width of that part of a 
garment that is to cover quite another 
part of the body. However, make the 
width from G to L exactly the same as 
from C to I ; then, when actually working 
out the pattern, take carefully the width 
over the lady's dress, and by direct 
measurement cut the forepart to its proper 
size, so that it will set freely over the 
seat and hips. No^, for the spring of 
back. Let E be one-eighth out from H, 
and let M be half B.M. from H. If a pleat 
is left in the back (see dotted line), cut 
the back from the double edge, and allow 
about 6 inches (uncut edge) for back 
pleats. 

THE FOREPART. Diagram II. 

This is produced similar to the back. 
Draw the line O O. Mark down from 
O to A one-sixth, and from O to B half 
B.M., and to C the length of the natural 
waist, and D to one-twelfth more than 
the total length of the back. Now 
square all these four lines across, namely, 
O, A, B, and C. Mark E a-quarter B.M., 
and F one-twelfth; mark the ** centre*' 
between F and E. This becomes the neck 
point; mark back from A one-twelfth; make 
B H half and a-twelfth of the breast 
measure. To find the width of forepart 
at I, mark the full half of breast, /.^., 15 
inches, and add one-sixth out to I. Again, 
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to find the bottom, mark three halves, 
which in this case means 22\ inches. 
This quantity will be found very nicely 
proportioned for any average dress; but, 
as these things need not be cut to within 
an inch or two of width, it is as well to err 
on the side of extra width ; hence I have 
cut these a little wider than the divisions. 
Now, as to balancing the back and fore- 
part. The line C is found as D on back. 
Then place the back over K to I, and M 
to J are marked to be equal at bottom. 
That difficulty is got over. Again, to 
find the front length measure, the length 
of back from B to bottom, then measure 
back from the top B to N, call it 2f of an 
inch, place it on at neck L, measure down 
to the bottom D, and make this 4^ inches 
longer than the back. 

THE DOLMAN SLEEVE. 

Diagram IIL 

Begin by drawing line O O ; draw the 
line square across from A to I; A to F is 
two-thirds; E is the ** centre," or half of 
this ; H is to be made from a-quarter to 
a-third B.M., according to the type or style 
of sleeve head that may be wanted. It 
will be observed that there is a small cross 
on the back pitch, i J inch below C I. The 
sleeve head goes to this, and, therefore, 
the dots on the line at B correspond with 
the dots on K of back, and I in forepart. 
Point G is a-twelfth above F. The way to 
measure for the length of these sleeves, — 
and I must mention this before we go 
farther — is to put the tape on the neck, go 
over the shoulder point, and come down 
to the hand. Now, having found this from 
H down to L, less width of shoulder strap, 
of course, mark a-sixth below A. This * 
is a pivot from which to sweep over 
the whole lower course of the sleeve. 
I trust no student of this book is inno- 
cent enough to suppose that, because I 
give the point for a sweep, that particu- 



lar circle should be right for every part of 
the sleeve, and for every sort of dolman. 
I only give it as a practical guide, de- 
pending after all on a man having that 
common sense which I presume the stu- 
dent to have been blessed with. The 
forearm must be made one- twelfth below 
I. The length of this sleeve from B to D 
is rather excessive. It is cut so because 
a good many have been worn pleated ; 
and this may be pleated up, or it may be 
sloped up as from M to C. It will be 
observed that there are a series of dotted 
outlines on this system ; the cheese-knife 
shaped diagram is the under-sleeve of the 
dolman proper. The part from G to K is 
sewn to K on the forepart, while the 
curved lower part is seamed to forearm . K 
should be about a- fourth B.M. down from 
E. The forearm from C to the hand should 
be cut rather lower down than the forepart, 
to give the seam an inner curve, in other 
words, to help it out of sight. There is 
another dotted pattern on this, and that is 
the dolman wrap sleeve. My only purpose 
for introducing it here, however, is to 
show relatively the proportions and posi- 
tion of this peculiar sleeve in conjunction 
with the dolman, and to show how by a 
mere twist of the clay we mark from the 
one the other style, and vice versa. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This particular dolman sleeve is a 
closish one. It is intended to show the 
shape of the figure and the arm ; and very 
irrational and uncomfortable it must be to 
any young woman of active habits. But 
whatever ii> fashionable they wi/l have, 
and comfort becomes a secondary con- 
sideration, as with men it is generally the 
first. If, then, a dolman to give room and. 
to sit easily (as they did when first intro- 
duced) is wanted, it must be carried out 
wider both at the back and front. This I 
have indicated by dots A N. 
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|HE ^-ariety of wraps and capes 
which have fallen to the tailor* 5 
lot of late have assumed so many 
and such ^^aritd forms, that almost any 
d^fsign that an artist can depict on paper. 
no matter how U2:K% heavv. or cumber- 
some* has been consioered a novelty. 
and has had to be made by the tailor. 
There is no garment that gives a more 
graceful apt>earance to a well-made woman, 
whose carriage is excellent, and whose 
figure is good, than a circular cape, made 
as it is now worn, suitably trimmed. 

The question, however, for us to con- 
sider mutually is. What is the best plan, 
and the simple>t one at the same time, to 
cut such a cape? If what follows on cut- 
ting capes, both the Nellie and the ulster, 
in this work be carefully considered arid 
studied, the plan will be easily followed 
It onlv lenuiins tor just the same idea to 
b<^ carrii\l out, and the coat can U.* made 
auY length tor attv si^je. There is one 
iuKlitiv>nttl proviso which I make here, and 
I u\ust rntouv it as a ntwssity, artd that 
iH» that a uuasure l>e taken hvm the nape 
ol the lu vk to thv* shoulder bono on the 
nlope, l.\*t aiu»thvn* Iv taken troni the 
\u\i\ hK\\\\\ over thv* bUule boite attd the 
«UIU» <u H»HM the pumiinvMUV ol the bKM>t. 
W'haU vri ihiM j^iw H vail il .\>% or v^hau 
\'\\'\ \\\\^ \\\{{\\\\\\\ \\\k\\ hap^^cM tv» I V* thete 
hIm'mM Im» lU^ ollowaiu\M»l alKHU ^t inclk's 
imMMIouiiI, t\\ ha^l. Nv»NV. U nnUI (v svvn 
III IIm^ (lidh Ih'U^IO W^i that thv^ vlottv^l line 
(Ml <'tiUMMlM \Ui\\\\ \\\K' vvhv»le IvMi^th ol Ku k. 
Now, MMjUMiwiuy vou (»u* JC^*»'VW Iv* v'^^^ ^^ 



cape, zake notice of die following : — Paste 
two sheets of paper imgwaps together, 
unless you have one suflSciently large to 
do it in one piece, and this is hardly likely. 
Then -^et your pattern out^ either an ulster 
or a habit bcdy, right in size and propor- 
Lion, and Lay it on the back after the 
manner of my dotted lines. Now, put your 
tape on line O O, and measure across the 
ouandty which you have previously ascer- 
tained as directed^ and mark the front, 
whatever this measure gives, and add the 3 
inches additional. Now take your forepart, 
and place the shoulder point A about 2 
inches away trom back point on C. Let 
the shoulder point C fall a little below H. 
The forepart had better be placed on 
line 5 E. Even then, as far as the 
balance goes, it will be found that the fore- 
part is slighdy shorter than the back 
balance The reason tor this is that any 
gonnent tha: hangs looselyonthe figure will 
nave a tendency to hang away and slope off 
t'ne shoulder^ it the latter is at all too long. 
rhe rule rbr balancing such a coat» that is, 
the back and trout reladvely, would be 
exactly the same as that I laid down for 
the small cape : namely, about 4|^ inches 
Ioniser from the back of the neck to the 
bottom of trout* than from the neck to the 
bottom of back. Anyhow, to enable my 
student to put this draft to a clear test, I 
have put the actual quantities of the pat- 
tci ti before us in actual figures^ so that it 
catt be reproduced by putting the lines 
on ^i\\i working to tne quantities given, 
taking, of course, the graduated measure X 

o<^ y 
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for the size that is required. The shoulder 
strap, which runs up between back and 
forepart, is nothing more or less than 
just two seams introduced instead of one, 
because otherwise the large opening 
from E to F, when brought together, 
will be inclined to throw too great a lump 
on the shoulder point. In other words. 



it would be rather difficult to cut and 
sew the seams so that it would be perfectly 
fair. But by the two seams this difficulty 
is considerably lessened. It may be cut, 
of course, all in a piece, as G H. If so, 
the shoulder seam would be cut a little 
lower, so as to graduate the seam down- 
wards. 
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IHIS sleeve is intended for one of 
those long loose sleeves, which is 
a sleeve in front, but at the back 
resembles a cape. Very good proportions 
for an average figure are the quantities I am 
about to give for producing this same sys- 
tem, the one in question being cut for 33 
inch breast. Draw a line O O, square across 
from A to G ; on this square line mark two- 
thirds of the breast from A to F ; divide 
this by half at D ; and go up from D to E a- 
quarter of the breast, simply raising it 
and rounding it off. If it is to be "puffed " 
(or high up), mark this a-third B.M., as has 
been so long in use. Mark F one-twelfth 
above the line A G, and make H one-sixth 
below G ; now, shape the sleeve head and 
forearm by curving up from A through E, 
intersecting F, and running on toH. The 
width down from H to L is purely a matter 
of taste and fashion. The one in question 
is about nine and a half inches ; some are 
wider, some less wide. The three dots at 



B are simply three marks which T intro- 
duced for the purpose of balance. In all 
the ladies' wraps and dolmans these are 
marked at the natural waist from the 
back of the neck to B. On the back of 
the dolmans I put a mark on each side 
of this line, thus : -J. That becomes a 
fixed point for all these wraps. Notch the 
pattern thrice, and mark the notches of this 
sleeve by the notches already on the back. 
The lower part of the sleeve from C to K is a 
single piece of cloth, turned in or stitched, 
or faced (see ** Hem "). At H the fore-arm 
sleeve runs less than the other for the 
purpose of making the seam curve slightly 
under the arm, and then it is cut short at 
K, just to double the edge up, and make 
the front part of the sleeve look more like 
a sleeve. J may be a quarter B. M. down 
from D, though in the actual drawing I 
have made it about three-quarters less, so 
as to err on the side of having extra free- 
dom. 
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HERE are many varieties of hoods, 
but that which has remained the 
most popular — and remained so 
because of its utilitarian qualities 
— is that known as the Deer Stalking 
Hood for men, and as the Monk's Hood 
for women. The one which I have used 
for many years myself, and about which I 
never had a complaint, is one which I 
designed, in the first place, to be worn by 
gentlemen over a travelling cap or on 
sporting occasions. The way I work all 
sizes is this: I have one-half of the hood as 
a block, say from C to B, cut in card-board 
with a hole through it, suspended on a 
peg at my hand. If I want an enlargement 
of it, I simply push it in from the double 
edge, then mark the curve its true width. 
Having also marked the neck, I should 
lower it for marking the bottom, and so 
I speedily and successfully reproduce the 
thing longer and wider. It is equally 
easy to reduu the size in the same way. 
Actually this hood would cover an ordi- 
nary travelling cap or the small bonnet of a 
lady. In cutting it, as a matter of course, 
the purpose which it may have to serve, and 
the person who may have to wear it, are 
important considerations, and must not be 
overlooked. There are various little items, 
however, which I would strongly recom- 
mend the student to carefully note and 
carry out in making this hood. It will be 
seen that C D indicates a considerable 
round . The purpose of this is to give room 
to the head, the bonnet, or the hat when it is 
on. If I drew a perfectly straight line from 
B to 135, when on, B would stand off loose, 
and would neither grip the head gear, nor 
yet the face, no matter how tightly the string 
were pulled, whilst the part at D D would 
press on the head or hat, and the wearer 
would scarcely know what comfort was. 
Now, this round will not admit the head, 
when A A is joined, if it were cut perfectly 
flat ;• but still, to make the thing fit fairly 



well, and to give the room which I say is an 
essential, I retain the round, but when this 
Disjoined to Dand pressed open, I put from 
one to three neat little pleats in, and sew them 
firmly down, or I cut out V*s ; see A A. 

For a number of years I used always to 
sew a band along neck, from 3 to 4, 
about an inch in width, and I used to 
work the holes in this band, and then sew 
three buttons on to the coat or ulster. 
Recently I have changed the method, 
— whether for better or worse let the reader 
judge — and I carry it out on the following- 
plan : I sew the buttons as indicated to the 
hood, but underneath, one on each comer, 
and one at the centre. I have three holes 
left, and carefully stayed^ by the way, in the 
collar seam of the ulster, and these buttons 
are inserted in these holes. Thus, when 
the hood is away, it is impossible for any 
outsider to know as to whether the lady 
or gentleman has a hood in their pocket 
or at home belonging to the garment 
which they are wearing. 

Now, another matter about the hood is 
the hem and string arrangement The hem 
is indicated on the left side of the diagram, 
from 9 to 6 and 4. This hem should be 
about } of an inch in width, and ver>' 
strongly sewn ; and the string that is 
drawn into it should not be any weak, 
unreliable silk arrangement, but should be 
a piece of strong braid or linen or cotton 
binding. The holes, through which the 
ends come, should be about 2 inches firom 
the buttons, as indicated at the comer. 

The quantities laid down are those of 
the ordinarj' inch tape. If anyone cared to 
go to the trouble, they could reproduce this 
garment — if I may call it such — ^to any size 
that they may wish ; but, as I am a strong 
advocate and practitioner of block pattern- 
cutting, I think that the one pattern, if it 
contain the right lines and a right idea, 
is just as useful and infinitely less trouble 
than a great bundle of patterns. 
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HAT wonderfully popular, and yet 
indefinite, cumbersome, and in- 
convenient garment belonging to 
the genus dolman, which has so long held 
sway and replaced ulsters and Newmar- 
kets so completely, is a very happy kind 
of garment for the ladies and for tailors, 
if the latter have very much time on their 
hands. What I mean is this : It is a 
happy invention, is the dolman, for it is 
positively the only garment extant, except 
the lady's skirt, which admits of an infinite 
variety of styles and shapes and changes ; 
not that I am going minutely here into the 
mass of these changes, their style and 
variety, beyond just to say that this lady's 
Inverness is but one of the many; in fact, 
the Inverness Cape here so called is the 
dolman. 

I am not going to claim any particular 
credit for this invention, which is original, 
except to say that it has been highly 
appreciated by those ladies' tailors to 
whom it has become known, and who 
have used it with unvarying success. The 
specimen I here give is rather a large one, 
being drawn to the 36 scale, that is to say, 
it is gradedy as the Americans term it, 
from a given pattern by the 36-inch tape 
to a certain size. If a 33 should be 
wanted, the operator will only have to take 
a 16^ tape, and the thing is done. 

Where I have put a dotted arrow line 



on the shoulder, the cape may be cut if 
desired, and a little fulness put in to throw 
up the shoulders square, though, if the V be 
carefully finished off and nicely curved 
over the point of the shoulder, it will be 
convenient, and will fit very comfortably 
and cleanly. The way that it is attached 
to the dolman is indicated by the back, 
which I have drawn on in outline, so as to 
make the purpose and scope of the draft 
clear. Following the straight angle line, 
we come to two letters N W ; * these join 
the natural waist, and the three stars which 
I have placed there are the three stars 
which are found on the dolman back. 
• If this garment has to be made with 
ordinary coat sleeves underneath the cape, 
the scye will have to be raised, and the 
coat carefully fitted to the figure, and the 
sleeve tested when on, just as an ordinary 
coat sleeve, except that the scyes should be 
larger, the coat a little looser, and the 
shoulder underneath this cape narrower. 
If the cape should be made of the ordinary 
ulster material, which is double in its tex- 
ture with a lining woven to the inside of 
it, there is no need to line it ; but if made 
of an ordinary material with a rough back 
and it has to be lined, it had better be 
done with silk. The front edge should 
have holes and buttons, so as to keep the 
cape down, just as in a gentleman's In- 
verness. 



N. W., " natural waist." 
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PLATE XV. 
Diagrams I., II., and III. 



|0 much has been said, or rather I 
have endeavoured to say a great 
deal, concerning dolmans in the 
previous chapters, that I shall be very 
brief about the one in question. In 
short, I have just laid down a pattern 
and introduced figures for its working, 
so that it may be reproduced to any size 
desired. It is 30 breast, and the figures 
representing the quantities are found by 
the 30-inch graduated tape. Therefore, 
to produce the 36-inch dolman, the 
ordinary inch tape will do the work. 
The novelty of this is that the sleeve 
and back are joined together. There is 
no difficulty in cutting this pattern, but 
there is difficulty in so cutting it, that, 
when it is made up, it shall fit and look 
nice. There must be no strain. There 
must be room along the bottom edge of 
the sleeve for lifting the arm, and it 
must fit snugly about the shoulders, and 
lie well to the front. A great deal more 
I may add to a like end, but perhaps the 
only thing I need mention is, that if this 
particular coat is intended to fit quite 
close to show the breast as an ordinary 



jacket, at least two V's must be taken 
out down front of forepart. However, the 
pattern itself will be in no way affected if 1 
put a dozen V's in this particular diagram ; 
I leave it free for the purpose of jusi 
showing the outline. To those about tc 
cut this garment I would say, Study the 
last two or three articles on the other 
dolmans first, and remember in doing sc 
that you are studying the origin and 
foundation of the pattern itself. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Though the back of this one is rathei 
narrow and the forepart broad, the bacli 
may be cut very much broader at A, 
Diagram I. That is, the side-seam may 
be carried much more forward, and con- 
sequently the amount taken off the fore- 
part ; many are so cut. The under-side 
sleeve, Diagram III., represented by the 
dotted lines on Diagram I., is laid down in 
actual quantities, and so can be produced 
the same as any part of the pattern. The 
dots A A join and retain the balance. Il 
is drawn to one-sixth scale. 
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Diagram I. 



is an ordinary sleeve pattern, reduced to a- 
sixth scale. It displays no novelty, except 
that it is a useful adaptation of an ordinary 
lady's sleeve Perhaps it may be asked 
why the little round, or, as men call it, 
" boke," is in the elbow. The reason 
is this : Properly speaking, there is no 
"boke." It has that appearance because 
the superfluous material, which sits loose 
on a man's sleeve, is carefully hollowed 
right away as far as the elbow, then 
below that cut smartly in to follow the 
arm. Nothing, except a flat depressed 
sleeve head, can be much worse than a 
flat depressed elbow in a tight-fitting 
lady's sleeve. Its defects, or rather I 
should say the defects arising from it, 
are, that tt causes the sleeve to press 
in an irritating manner on the elbow as 
the arm is lifted or thrown forward ; also 
it has a tendency to throw the diagonal 
creases back from sleeve head towards the 
elbow, and then from the elbow towards 
the hand forward. It may seem to some 
that the curve is too slight There is a 
reason — and to me it seems a sound one 
— why dress sleeves should have what we 
may call excess of curve. A lady in wearing 
a dress is mostly silting, the arms are 
curved or forward, and the bent sleeve 
best fits the arm under such condition. 
Again, an ordinary sleeve is really c/vse. 
The material is thin, and it can with 
comfort be made so ; but meltons and 
tweeds which have to go over the dress 
are better so cut, that they shall /ung as 
well as sii when the arms are folded. 

Diagram 11. 

is a novelty, but I trust will be viewed as 
something more than a strange diagram 
when I explain its odd look, or better, 
shall I say, the end sought by its insertion 



here. In reality it is the same pattern 
as Diagram I., and the gashes are my 
method of getting a successful Tudor 
sleeve. I found that merely adding 
on the r&utid at top, and width at sides, 
for a full, puffed sleeve was hardly so 
satisfactory as the mode here shown. But 
let us ask what is wanted in a pufled 
sleeve, ie., in cutting the sleeve itself? 
Increased width, and round, you may say. 
That is not all. A Tudor sleeve must be 
put to a narrpw shoulder, or the effect is 
lost. A narrow shoulder means a nar- 
rower back, and much more forward 
scye. Meanwhile the under-side remains 
the same ; the under-scye remains ditto. 
But the narrow back, odd as it may seem, 
does not necessitate D being raised or 
lengthened, but rather lowered. Without 
a second set of diagrams I cannot very 
well explain why, so I must let it lie for 
a mental pill for the knowing. 

By cutting dtnva and across as shown, 
the pattern expands and depresses in just 
the direction wanted. By opening A A 
we not only get width, but also partly 
the length we want. Then by opening 
B B we get all the additional length we 
want. As A A opens, C C, after being 
cut, overlaps, and so does D D ; the con- 
sequence is, the edges depress or shorten. 
E E is only introduced to show how an 
exira extreme curved sleeve may be pro- 
duced quicker, and yet retain all original 
points as to angle of hand, and so on. 

Diagram III. 

is almost too simple to need a paragraph. 
We often have to cut sleeves for jackets 
intended to have curved fur cuffs. I used 
to fancy these sleeves had, as a rule, a 
clumsy appearance as I cut them, and 
discovered the reason to be that I allowed 
most of the extra width on forearm. I 
believe most firmly it was the cause, and 



a mistake. By taking liberties with the 
hind arm, as shown, a far more graceful- 
looking, and actually much better fitting 
sleeve was obtained. I also think in such 
sleeves — extra wide ones — a slight curve 
on the hand, as indicated, helps to take 
away the " Boxey" square look which 
they otherwise have. 

Diagram IV. 

is a matter to a nervous cutter of far 
more complicated aspect; yet, in reality, 
nothing can be much simpler. There are 
two kinds of sleeves we have often to 
produce nowadays in this "wrap" age 
which 1 find puzzle a good many tailors. 



I have put in the quantities so that anyone 
may reproduce them at will. Nominally, 
then, there are three distinct sleeves here : 
ordinary sleeve, dolman sleeve B, and 
what shall I call the huge, awkward, 
tunnel-looking apparatus (C), which so 
much resembles a coal scuttle ? C may 
be cut much squarer across bottom ; in 
fact, straight, if wanted. The dolman 
sleeve, B, is not intended to allow much 
elbow play, but is close, as close, in fact, 
as such a sleeve may be cut. Width, 
however, may be added ad lib., according 
to the style of thing wanted, or the shape 
of the back garment to which its destiny 
may attach it. 
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PRICES FOR MAKING. 




ROM the first it was my intention 
to append a fairly comprehensive 
time-log for ladies* garments; 
indeed, I drew one out many pages in 
length. The first paragraph of this log 
reads as follows: — 

"AN AVERAGE LADIES' TIME-LOG. 

** The following times are approximate, 
and are not copied from any one particular 
town or district log, but are given as a 
fair average of what has been paid by me 
in the various firms in which such matters 
come directly under my personal control 
and settlement. As a matter of fact, I 
know of no complete log specially de- 
signed and well adapted for ladies' tailor- 



ing. Such a log, though much needed, 
is not yet in existence. In what follows 
I only seek to give what may rank as a 
fair and just average.'* 

I regret that the space allotted to this 
work is already so much in excess that I 
have had to relegate to the waste-basket 
the whole matter save a few figures for 
leading garments, as follows : — 

Habit body, plain (average of three shops) 
Ditto train (without extras) 
Riding trousers do. . . 
Ladies* hussar jackets, flat-braided . 
Knotts, from i to 2 hours each. 

Plain ulsters 

Norfolk jackets, from, including belt 
Plain circular cloak, from 



29 


hours. 


12 


9t 


7 


99 


23 


99 


25 


99 


20 


)» 


12 


l» 



TABLE OF QUANTITIES, ETC. 



Habit : Open out cloth, faced side 
uppermost, and take top side. Then 
reverse it, and slide longest part of under- 
skirt as low as possible. Use up all pieces 
for back, sleeves, etc., and take all re- 
mainder off the piece ; total, 3^ yards. If 
with trousers, the quantities ought not to 
exceed 4^, because there will be good 
hoUowings to work in the body. 

Ordinary jackets will take the length of 
back and sleeve, unless cut off faced stuff, 
when in most cases twice the length will 
be wanted. 

ULSTERS. 

As a rule, for plain ulsters, single- 
breasted, a little less than twice the 
length is sufficient ; but if double-breasted, 
as a rule, twice the length will be required. 

PLEATED NEWMARKETS. 

In cases where those ulsters have an 
abundance of heavy pleating at the back, 
the stuff must be opened out as in a habit 
train, and the skirt cut to, say i^ yards 



wide, and joined at back. This will make 
the garment absorb from 3i of faced 
material or upwards, according to length. 

PLAIN CYCLING SKIRTS. 

These take twice the length ; that is, 
twice the length is needed to cut the five 
pieces which compose the whole skirt, but 
a good part remains towards making the 
body. In all these, for say a Norfolk 
jacket and skirt of material which admits 
of being cut up and down, 2 J will be suffi- 
cient, or say not exceeding three yards. 

DOLMAN. 

The shapes of these garments are so 
varied, the sleeves assume so many styles 
and such out-of-the-way dimensions, that 
one cannot have tabulated quantities. 
However, twice the length if a plain back 
will invariably answer for all average sizes, 
but many styles exceed even this, such, 
for instance, as a heavy pleated back skirt. 




THE END. 
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Notice to Practical Tailors. 

Now lUaJy and may be had per return from the Editor. 
Onidnatod TnpM, linen, on good ting, per set, 2t. 6d. ; pogtago 2d. 
Beat OrndQikted TapeB, 4a. Gd i poeUfre, 2d. 
Vei7 Saperior ditto, 5fl. ISA, : poHta«e, 2d. 

DsTere'a OrodnBted Tapes, HBlayta, 18i BlAuiud, 6b. ; postaKe, 2d. 
Beat Eing'le-SKaTe inah tape, br&ae tipped, lid. 
Beat figured on each side, brasB tipped (my f&vourite), Gd. 
HaldJDB'a t8-iiich Sqnuta (Ihe beat make), la. ; poatage 21d. 
ID-bch Niw Squari. Scale of Dcptlia on rcierBe aide. 4a. Sd. 
poatage Sd, 



^ 



I M 'I'I'J M-H^ M'I'l'i'lM- 



,i,;:,"rr"--,'i,;r^,i..iii.,i.,, 



Hoiding's Oradnated Kule (do tailor ihonld be nithont it} : i 
time, trouble, and calonlatioD, 3b. Gd. poatage, ltd. 



Holdiug'snew Scale of Correct Deptba fur all aizea.^s.i p< 



JZlI 



(On^Aflh the natMrat tUt.l 
Hdding'a Transen Cnrve, a modemto, haodr 
and highly-finiahed article, known a« the " Hill 
Cnrvo," 3s. ; postage 2d. 




Holding's Scale for Drawing Diagrama ; G Bcalea 
beautifnUy finiBbed and quite plain in deaign, St. 
64. ; poBtogo 2d. 



Holding'a Tailor's DiagrsB Book, 24 pages drawing pftpet, nioelr 
bound, post free Is. 6d. 

Holding's Curres for Draning DiagramB, Is. poatage (roe. 




(One-third tSt miKiml tite.) 
Tailor'a Pricker Wheela (all tailors onght t« have one), COTi«ot 
pattern taker, 2b. 6d; pontage l|d. 



T. H. HOLDING, 3, Adelaide Street, Charing: Cross, W.C. 



COATS :— HOW TO CUT AND TRY THEM ON. 

BY T. H. HOLDING. 

This Book, which the author believes is entitled to rank as a valuable addition to the 
cultivation and study of the higher branches of Tailoring, is now ready. Price 10/6, post free. 

To convey an idea of it as a book externally, it may be described as beautifully got up and 
substantially and tastefully bound, in size esactly the same as the London Tailor. 

It is printed on a very high-class, thick, glazed paper. The type is of a very large, clear 
kind, purchased new for this work. 

It is embellished (we trust) by a skillfully taken Cabinet Photograph of the author, by the 
renowned firm of which the late Lord Mayor was head — the London Stereoscopic Company, of 
Eegent Street and Cheapside. It is the most successful and accurate likeness yet taken of the 
writer. ^.^^ Conten-ts. 

There aro Etohtbes full pagea ot Dingram?. The Systems are the same as wo Imve been teaching in Liverpool 
Windsor, Horncastle, Lincoln, Hanley, Bunbiiry, Sundcrltiiid, Cheiteiiham, and oD the LuiidoH TaSaT Office for the past 
NiSEiEBN Ykabs. 

The qucBtion has also been asked, " Are the Systems thoae by which our rery Hincceasfdl patterns are cat P" We t 
emphaiically "' They are." " Are they difficult to Icoru ?" is another question we aro cniled upon to nnswor. 80 iilaiix 
simple are thuy that hundreds have learnt them through the post. Their style and accurncy are guaranteed hy tho rosulta 
ol nearly twenty years anccessful cutting. 

Amongst the Garments taught may be named: The Frocfc, the M.C., Frock Overcoat, Cambridge, Coat Systems for 
Working Men, CheatcrBeld, Military Tunio, Shell Jacket, Infantry Great Coat, Iiivernpsa Cape, Clerical Cassock, Norfolk 
Jacket, the Ulster, Coats tor Stout Men, &o. BcBides the abi>vo there are in all nearly lUO DuoRiaa. 

The whole has been got up at a considerable cost, and as we have no agenji^ ji^ 
students of the work must procure it direct from 
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Edited by Mr. T. H. HOLDING. 



Its Principles 

we faimesa, openness and breadth. It aims to giro all ehadca of opinion pnblioitf in its Dolnmna, to &Uow firM 
and open diaousBion of all eobools of practice and tbougbt amongst tailors. 

Its Style. 

This we Btudf to msike ciiEEKFOL, readable, varied and useful. Dullness is religiously banished as nnneccssarj 
to even a taohnical paper. Heaviness ia not bcalthj in anything, least of all is it so in that which tailors stud^ in 
ibeir leisnre honra of reaL 

Its Aim. 

is, first and foremoat, to bo highly practical and eaiihj underetnoiJ, in all that may be conaidercd moat instrnctive 
and naefnl to its readers. We aim also in ita pages to elevate the taste and tone of the trade. This we seek to 
aooompliBh by the matter it contains, as well aa by 

Its Beautiful Fashion Plates 

which ombellisli it as a jonmai, and by this means guide our readers in the prorinccs as to absolute correctness of style. 
In no joarnal are the fashion plates so perfect in detail and style, and so near what a clever tailor aecka to cut and 
turn out. In atteatation of this we have the unanimous opinion of all pnu-iical tailors acquainted with it. 

Its Diagram Plates and Full-sized Patterns 

are of the most nscfnl and Practical character, being the results of real pracLical experience in Modem Tailoring. In 
fact, the Editor's " Cutting Sciidql," now commoacing in our pages, contains the result of a life-long practical czperieoce 
in every Brunoh of the Tailors' Art. 

AN APPEAL TO THE TRADE. 

We have confidence that none will regret giving the journal a trial for a year or so, and none who hav9 
gubscribed to it have, we believe, given it up fur any oLhor. We ask a fair trial and no favour. 

London : Published by E. HABLBOROUGH & Co., 51, Old Bailey, B.C.. and may be had by Order of all 

Booksellers and Hew3a£:ents in the United Klngrdom. 
Special and Blook Pattern lutd Students' Departmenta : 3, Adelaide Street, OhaxinB Cross, W.O. 



THE ART OF PRACTICAL CUTTING. 

ADATTKD rOB SXLT TXACKIHO BY P. J. TBTTXB. 

PHl<li«h«il in Sight Uumberi, Prict U. 6d. each. 
N.B.— Tba Lattcarna "^ Plate* sn ia Hiants Ooven. 



COSTKXTS ! 

II0.I.— TnBCoiiTCCTtBB. Pretncr.— Introdnclion.— AJvire toSludenl*. 
— Mwuirracnt.— Dnftini.— Bsck and FurrpiH.-^liirt*, Hleci-H. Laprli, 
OldUr.— Frock C«t.— ]>reu Cost— Momiun CobIi.— Lounms.— Rwfen.— 
No.*.— Tb« OvSECOiT CBTims. ChMtrrOeliln.— Ulster.— Truck Orercoat. 
— InvcnuM Ckiw.— RmIbii Ckpe.— I'onplio.— FuCT Risukkti. .Vorfolk 
Jacket.— Bain Cloak.— DrcMiriif Jackift.- DreuiiiF Oown.- Clerinl Cot- 
No. S. -Cloaks, L'SirosMS. isr Litehieb. Ilall-circle Clunk or Ci|>e. 
~Haod Throt<juarter Cirel*.— Circular. Viiraant. lii[»ntry VnHurms. 
-Uin Jiipkrt ind VeBt.-Tunir.-F«trol Jwkei.-timl Conl «h1 Cipr.- 
Undiw Fnwk Coat.— TroWKra. LivitticM. Livprj Dm) Co*t.~l)a. 
Mornlnii Coat.— Pare'! J«<-ket.—P«iiillion.— Li verj- Luuiwte.— Livery Great 
Ooat.-3« ■ ^ " '■■——'■ 



-I Great Ci 



[^hes-terOfld. 



No. 4.— Tna 



._,T CrTiEi. MwiMirempiit.— Draft iwt.—St^p Collar.- 

Unm vein.- Step Rolla. variom st.vlei.- Liverj- Vest.- D.B. Vesl>, varkma 
'tjtea,— UisproportiODSM Htructurua. 

Ho.B.— TbeThOWBERbCi-tteb. MiiuiirenHtit.— Drahirn.- RloutWaint. 
—Plain Cut.— Vi^toji St.vle.-Sluut lien's Trow«n.— Fot-l"rllin>.-Rliliiia 
Trowsera.—l'iintHlujii.— Court Panlnl-iiiiit.— HidiiiK PniitalomiH.- I'lcainl 
Tmwuew.— Kiiifkerlioctfra.-Sloikiiiu'l'rowinT..- BreerhMBiidtiBiiernfor 
GcDtlcmeti. (Xwlimeii, Grooms, anil I'aolnieu.- Vivnrb Style of Trowaern. 
—Ladies' ItiditiK Truwaem. 

No.O.— Tbe LtDiSS'CfTTRE. IjulieV Rjdlm lUtrita,- I«diFi>' Ridiiii 
Tnini.— I.ullr)' Jarkc-tN, mrioua It.vlvs.—l.HiliMTItMerflchla. I'li,|pn..iuil 
Fiirtolii Luow Jai^eW aiHl Pnlololi, Dulnianii,Ckiaki,C^ic9,aiid Hogdt. 

No. 7.— The Ji-texilk CrrTER. MnmiTpmvnl.— SyMm ol (^ultiui.— 
Blo'i Jarkels.—GnTiaii, Zouave. Imiii'rial. KiiirkcrlKii-keT. and llamiw 
Jarkela.— Ueefem.— KcDtPliJiickct-IliKliinndltiill.— SailorBiidMan4(-War 
Bulla.— Spaiiiib aiid Ririn Jnekcla.— Ukbti.kmek'* Buiutw. 

No. (.- Di»mo»«TI0ii inn Deforuiit. Frmrnn! Slioiililcn.— Iluch 
ami Imr MlioulikTi.- Bitra Erwl.~»(iioiiinB.— ViTjf 8(oopiii«.-,(Ami»ini( 

" aaureii.— Cornnlriii-r; Tall and Short tyjiH of it.— 

_ — [lumihltark. N.ll.— In ilin alwre llic altvrft- 

lasre slunrn [or Trnva-m ai writ a« Cunti UiRlnO ir.— Uwotthe 

inn.— Fill I IW up.— Fiiat l'r«ia.—Llulii|n.—iita;s.— Collars.— Orcreoat*.— 



Hnnip.l»i-k 



london .- Simpiitt, MarthaU % Co., 4, Slnlfonera' Hall Coxrf, E.C. 
£ouj( DeverB ^ Co., 1, JTeUo Place, Krntiiiflon, It'., and loUl (if 
atlBooliitlltriandNeietagtnlfinlheCtiiUJ Kingdom,lhtBrHi»k 
Colonil*, India, and llu VniUd SlaUi. 



DEVERE'S MODEL BUST, PRICE 26g. 




USEFUL 

FOR ALL WHO MAKE 

LA0IE8' BARMENTI. 

DeTere'i Model Buat fortho aw of 
makore of Riding Hubitii and oliieE 
Ladira' OkrmeDt*, will boCoaad > nae- 
ful adjunct to the Tuilors' art : it ii 
Sccurfttoly modelled in iiaiiitr machi, 
trom tho luoit porfo<.>t fi|rure«, and ia 
CoTsredirilhntouttn-illed calico, thai 
affanlins a firm jet fleiible «iit[bc« 
(or tho TariouA pur|K>9ea of making, 
Irimtaing', and tiring on guriDcn^, 



t«l 0' 






and, by tnGuns of tho acrciT Khown on 
the on^raflnif. can be ruiied or low- 
end iu height urcardiug t'l ruqnire- 
Dient. Aoothrr grpat udvuiita^ is 
the facility with whieh it turiiK round 
on tho pivot, thus ennblinglh<>irorker 
to fit or t:im thu back or frout of a 
drcBi without moving fmin hit poai- 
tion. Thcie Hueta will bo runnd in. 
valualile from the ea-v they afford for 
tho arrangi'mcnt «t the oomiilicalod 
- ' ' - ■ ,d braiding .o 



Tngue 



t the 



Wb have arrangi-d to supply thcte 
Bu^tii for the fnlluwing njr.t'ii M cheat 
moa^uro:— dlt. 3:1, 311, »i, :(Tl. .■»*. 
41, 12). and 11 inches, and t<i dcUTur 
theoi. carefntly iiacbcd iu 



. . . ._. within tL..._ 

reoeipt of P.O.O. for -Hiii. 






Can ba obtAine'] only from Uebssb. Loi'ib Uivehe i Co., 
1, Kelro Fince. Kenainirton, London, W. Oldcrs to bo Rent by 
latter. onclOHiiig F. 0. Order tor the anionnt. 

GREAT BARGAINS AT 208. I r 

N.B.— HaTing jutt bought np a stock of laTKC.titad (.'.■o.v«,,V>a.., 
for Breiut Measures of [rom SR *jo ». \oiSoi«,'«'! «* •'*~-:?™?c. 
enablwl W to^Xt V-mto «^*« V™ "ife* '*"«>^'^*'-'^.'*^:*^;^'^SS3rt 
«\Leav »te «l W ».tV,\™\-^!i»^ '=>^''-x^^«^-^-^Si''S«» 
ewria«a Iwt \ti \i«AOT., «« »■■<. *».l VoxAkb. >a.«^**^ 



OTto-e "X.oxxca.orL Tailor »» ^loolc X>a.'t'tex-uus. 

BY T. H. HOLOraa, 3, ADELADB STREET, CHABING CROSS, LONBON. W.O. 

Boys' Garments. 



Gentlemen's Garments now in Stock. 

COATS AND OVERCOATS Bd. Eiuh, Fosi Free. Sat or T, 49. 
D.RFroak. 33toMCh«(, 
D.B.Dr«iCc*t (btestityle). StloM. 
B,B. Horning Cwt, to butlon 4. 32 lo 41. 

„ U ornfng Coat, lo liullon % ,. 

,« Hominv Ont, to button I. ». 

„ Cwnbridge, t or s butloiii. SI to M, 
D.B. »--•- " 



8.B. Cheiterlteld. 3i 
D.B. ClinteitleU. 
D.B. Kcwina^et. ,. 
8.B. Newnwrliet. 
8.B. Covar Coat (rer? aa 
B.B^ Spring or Sutoini - 



titfle). SttoM. 



Box Ooat. aE to *4. 

CirCDhu' Capu to orJer, 1>, Id. eacb. 

CYCUKG GAROBNTS. PatI«rDS ed. Set of 7, 4a. 



(SpfHallt lit 



Cycling Lounge, , _ 

„ FatroT „ Sbind Collu. 

„ Knickers, SttdUSeal. 

„ Broechoa ,.. 

8hirt, 141. IC, lii. II. Ifll, IT. ITt. 

VESTS. One Pattern, Gd. Set of 7, 2s. 
SLEEVED VESTS. Td. e&ch, S4 to42. 2s. 3d. Tor the Set of Five 
B.B.Teit (no collar). 32 to 44. 
8lB. Slap 

West-Bnd Stud ,. 

"LondonTWIor" Jockey Stand. StoU. 

Diaai Veat, low butlouliw and sliabtlr curved openiDg. SI to M, 
The " Naw/' or Miahar Vert. S3 to M. H^b but runred openlnK. 
DroH do. Eitremdj cumd to lat«al (Mhion. 

TRODSBRS. One P>tt«m, gd. SM of 7, is. 
Bngliah. 34 to 4« But. Ikihionable. SmsTt bnt sih;. 
Araarican. 34 to 46 Seat. Ho bnc« : novelty in the dreaa armnKement. 
Vrencli. VeirSmart. 34to44Seat. branch Bearer. ClOK. 
Hiding (iiwcnllf cot). An;>iia. la. Id. euh pattern. A few blocks ntM.WI 
OMchmsn'a Breechei. 34to44Geat, M. i a lor 3a, Bd. 

., PuilHloont. „ „ 

Oaitera to coimpond. Bid. Specislli' cut. 

MIUTART WNIFORRS. One PtMtm, Is. Set of 7, 49. Bd. 



NAVAL DNIFORHS COT TO BEASURE AS OHDINAHlf " SPECIALS.' 



PHICHSi-0nePHl«m,8d. 8«lor4.2i,M. 

Eton Jacks! (auleodid ntiuu). M. M, 9S, sa. 
Bliin Veits, U to 30, la. Id. tlie Set. or 4d. eaclu 
R.B. CbealerOeld, 14, W, 21, SO, 
D.B. Chxala-aeld. E4, M. IS, SO. 



Sulloil 

PRICES i-Oae Pattani.8d. Setof 4, Ei. 6d. 
S.B. Lounse. Hi 28, S», SD. 
D.B. OeriKr. U, W, «. So, 
Patrol (very amart). X< M. tS, tO. 

BOYS* VESTS. One Pfttt«m, 4d. Set of 4, 1 a. 1 1_ 
BOYS' LOKC TROUSERS. 2410 82. Oi]aPatt«ni, Sd. SetefG,Ss.9 
BofB' Short Trounen. M to Si. 

„ KutokBrbockan. 

„ Knee Breechea, IM, M, SS, SO, U. 



K 



Ladies' Garments. 

PRICES :— One Pattem, Post Free, 9d. Set or 6 for 4 

The Ecarboru' Jiicket. 

The Oban Jacket. 

D.B. Newmarket Jacket. 30 to 41. 

S.B. Newmarket Cutaway or "Tonjoaj" 

CoWBB " or Parisian, „ Verr populat. 

Patrol. 30 to *S. "^ 

Lndiea' Huiiar, 30 to 40. 

Habit, BttaoliBdbB.ikskina (new BtjlB). S0W4S. 
Drasa Bodies (aaj itjie orslia), la. Id, each. 



..SiDKleP&ttepn. 



XeniinctoD Dolman. 
B.B. a^ an. N—n 
Circular Clwik. 
Leaminfton , or ' 



XJUtcr, n 



^J"}/- 



. iiato4!. 



, Gid.« 



LadJai' Invcmen Cupia. la. eacfai 
CLERICAL.— Cuaaocks (specially cut), any alie, 
HurjilicM of NowvJt ilmpas. 

n-V' Patterna for aDjr ^rmonta rnnj bo b&d, proyidinff a cleaj 
akot^h, out. plato. or miiiata direotJoDB bo aest. 

(^ Special Block Patterns. One Pattern, 9d. 

Cambridges. 31 io 44. Sa. &i. the Set. A clo^o. amart style of Garment, enitablo tor bigher clasa tradea, veiy olean flttinK and stylish. 

ChCBlorflolde. CUone, tmrrow book, bro*d abouldera. high buttoning. 34 to H. Sii patterna for 3. Bd. 

Workinir Man'a Morning Coals. 34 to W. Four pBtterna for 2b. Cd. All the aboro full seta onl;. 

Sol of beautiful Hill Morning Coata. FoU patteTDB 3g,3S, 40, 4S, for 28. Ad., post free, said to produoo the mnat beautifully- Ettiag Booka 

Easy-Fitting' TronaecB on a new principle. 34 to '10. Seven p&tteroa, ie, 

A Now Set. Cut Broad and Sqaaro, for " Bnilt-np Shonldera." 4 for He, 6d. 

PATTERNS CUT SPECIALLY TO ORDER. 

Qentlemea'a Ooata and Trousers, Is, Id. each; Ladies' Habit Bodlea, Jackets, or Short Dolmans, Is. Id.; 

Habit SIdrts, Uletera, Chesterflelds, lOBg Dolmans, Dreesing Gowns, &c., la. 7d. 

Boys' Garments specially cut at twopence in the shilling leas. 

RULES FOR THOSE ORDERING SPECIAL PATTERNS. 



(I ) Be brief, clear and to the point. 

(3) DoH'T tsU Die a great nnmber of nnDeceBBary partioulars. 

(3) Dox't omit a really needfol hint as to Ggnre. 

(4) Don't send too many atampa, it oonaea me trooblo. 

(3) DoM'T BendinanfficientBtampa ; it oanaea you delay, and coats 
me a post onrd. 
(C) Don't send atamps at nil when you can get postal notes. 



r leat measiira wbon yau only 

owTonr 
io name imd addraaa in fnll ; nnliko other good tailors I am 

le a pattern as wrong wiUiont making mie 

ma to exohoage a pattern nnleas I have 



STUDENTS' DEPARTMENT. 

•' Tbo ' London Tailor ' Academy oE Cntting is open at 3, Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C, daily from 9 to 6. TcnnB, from 
Sb. 6d. per loaeon. Tho Cloaaea are petaonally oondnctad by Mr. T. H. Holding, who posacgaas a thorongh praotioal fcnowledgB of Cntting 
and Tailoring in all its branphea. Soparate room for Lady Students. *' 

ALL PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. SPECIAL PATTERN ORDER FORMS ON APPLICATION, 



PSTAL ORDER OB STAMPS TO THE FULL AMOUNT MUST ACCOMPANY EACH ORLE'i 



HUMPHREYS' WORKS ON CUTTING AT REDUCED PRICES. 



LOUIS DliVERK H C 



Now Ready: Price only 2s. 

THE £20 PRIZE ESSAY ON CUTTING BY 

BLOCK PATTERNS- 

By TV. L. DOBSON. With addilonalnnd practicn) remarks. 
By T. D, HUMPHREYS. M.A., Ph.D. 

This Edition of the Priio Gskilj ooDtaioa SU Platci of DUgnnis 
tnd IS poees of Letterpreaa olnciiUtioDB. Wa extnct tbs lolloir- 
iag roumrks from fage 2 of Dr. UmnpbTef ■ preface, writUa in 
18S3!— 

"11 ii mv inlc^llon 10 make conticlrrnblo wldltioni lo both tlie matlsr 
and dUicramt, « fti lo innkn thit nltrioii of tlie Prite Busy the mcHt com- 
■■lets and uKlul work ol lUo kind ever pluccd betans Ibe THiloriiui TndD." 
~V. D. II. 

Contests : — Preface — Introdnction — Oepcral Advioe — How a 
Model Pattern ooght to be Const rnot*d—IIoiT to MeMuro— Ho« to 
"Work theDio^nms — ApplicsilJonDtMeiiBBrea — Soole of Thcorstloal 
Proportions— DiBproportion— Hon to Mtei for Differeot Stvlas— 
DrfiH, Fmok aad Moroiag Coat Skirts—Frock Oicrijont— CollaiH 
and Lapels— Dr. Waaipen on Ovei-GarmeDta—Prook Cost by the 
Aendemy Syntsm— AiljnBtintf Sleevea to ths Bcye— Beefers Kxui 
LoungCB— Double- hroaateil LotinKOB or Hoefers— Gradualion — iN- 
FiSTBT TtiNlc-UNiKOKM TuNic, by Dp. Wampen'g Metbod- 
RBBolation Pattrro— The Corpnltat FignrB— CheattrfieidaforStont 
Mod— ClieatPrfieLlp-Urfo.«niBtrj.i Men. 

HUMPHREYS ON COAT CUTTING. 

SECOND EDITION. Price 2s. only. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO PRACTICAL AND 
SYSTEMATICAL COAT CUTTING, by Dk, T. D. 
HuMPHBEYs, M.A. (First Edition publishod in July. 1882). 
Its contents are as follows : — 

Introdnotion. — Dr. Wampon'» Syatsni. — The Aoodamy Sjatem. — 
Normal QnBntitieB.—Corpulonoe.—Sleerea.— Plate L— The Old 
Third's System.— DigproportioQ.—Pl.iTB 3.— The Aoftdemy Syrtora. 
— The Proportionnte Model. — Diiproportion. — Stoopin([ Figure. — 
P«lI»oiea.— Indentationa, — SkirtB.— MakinK-np.— Pl*ts 3.— DU- 
a ShoolderB.^ Loir Shoalders. — Style. — Croaa 



proportioD.- 

Heunrea.— 



Bwet Strnctnre.— StraigbtnoBB and CrookedneaB.— Platk 6,— Di»- 
proportioa Continned.— iStont Men.— PtiTK 7.— Diapropoction 
Applied to Lsnniree.— Bleevea and Collars.- Extra Meaanrea,- The 
CentiG Point Method of Balancingr a Coat.— Plate B.— Tha Aoa- 
demr System worked for a Stoat Man. — Valno of the Eeaord Qra- 
dtiatod Tapes.- Corpulenoy.— Crosa Meaaores.— PlATB 9.— Dr. 
Wampen'eldeaa.- ThaCoachingCotttbyWanipcn'iSyateni.— Waigt 
Inoremonta.- Warapen'sSyBtanifocSkirtBandSleovflg.- Wampea'a 
Normal Model. — PlaxgIO. — Sleeves, CoUara, and Skirts.— Plate II 



HUMPHREVS ON TROUSERS GUTTINO. 

SECO.yj) KDITIOy. REVISKIi A.VD K.VL.iROED. 

Price 3a. 6d. only. 

tntiodnotion.- Bow- to Meainie.- The »alne a-id nae of Hea- 
eoras.— TochnioaJ Tenna— Whole Fall Stylo.— Corpnlenoy.—Plnnib 
Line or Front Balanoe. — Diaprapartion.— Pirat 8yatsiD far Tt«ii- 
oera. — Standard Modal.— PcaodcalApplioalion. — S^le ood Bolanoe- 
— Salanoa Harks.— Making np.— Stont Hen'a TrouBBre.— Angles 
and Balance Linei. — Voriatioiis in Styla. — DiapropoMJon. — Corpn- 
lency,— Variation ia Porm.— General Prinoiploa. — Hiaon and 
Ptaotioa.— Application of MeuDres.- Open and Close atylei.— 
Second Stbuoh for TrouBcrs. — The Stoat Bultd — The Reooid 
Oradnated Tapes. —Various Stittea of Tronsera.— tUding Tronsers.— 
Bell Bottoms.— Corp nlBnoy.—Varioii a Stylaa, contintied.- Bordarod 
MatarialB.- abort Slout Build.— Vary Stont Waist.— JanaBcn's 
Syatem.— Pan taloona.- Various dcjtreea ot Stontnaas.- The Long 
and Short Leg Theory. — DlBBiono and Fallaoius. — General Obserra- 
tiona.— The AoadcmySyttein.— Manner of Draftinu.— The Dress.— 
Balance Marks,— Balance I^nes.^Braeehea and Pantaloona, — The 
Old Style ot CnttioB.- J. W. Holdi«;r'« System for Tranaera and 
Breaohoa.— Conolnding Bemarks in First Edition.— A ppendii lo 
Second Edition.— Tlie Aaadeiny System fur TroneerB. 



Lnn.lDn; Simpiiu. MaT$hall ^ Cn..i, Stitliatieri' Halt Cowl, B.C. 

anil of all Boolnelitn and t/eiangemtt. ttayalio bs Aad, PoBT- 

FftRX,/rom Louis Deveri A Co.. 1. Ifelso Place. Ken- 

■ington. London, W., I'lj entUiing Stamp, or P.O. Ordtr. 



THE RECORD GRADUATED TAPES. 



{Arranged nnd perfecled by Dr. Hamphrrya, and adapltd to uvrk 

all Ml tytlemt ef QarmgKl CaUing.) 



Tha Becord Grodnated Tapes, from 1 1 ) Breast to IS Breaet, ware 
given with tbe '" Eeoord of Fashion '* for Maccli Uth, 1S83. 

The Record Gradnatod Tapes, in all the larger sisea, vis., those 
Irom 181 Breast to 26 Breast, wore given on March 28th. 1HS3. 

There are only a fbv copies left, and these can only be had 
fromLoniaDovare t Co , l.Kelao Place, Btautord Road, Kensington, 
London. W. The prioe of either nnmborwillnowbo IJd.. poatfres, 
or the two nnmbcra together will be nent Cor 8 litampa. 



BEVERE'S PUBLICATIONS, RULERS. 





PEKIOBICALS. 


THF GKNTr.l.i 


\N s M.\i;AZINB OP FASHION. puWiiUod 
■ ■■ ■ -■.-ide.i.n.iddiwma.plale.dovoted 


TBK I 

Tlie Will 1 1 ■ 


.'iikooSdop PAsiiiosVEdit^ 

iTby viiri™ Britu" A^hoJV 


. TviLOR*' ASii BKCORD 6v 

' L .il ilieabaiu. Kvpry Ksliirdar .,. 

. -iM'V, ilio Oldeil and Wost FmcUcal 


■. ,-, l,.fU.p.laas French Monthly Joorasl 


Da.er>''< lluii-.r:, 


. RKl'oltT OF FASBiOS.WiOiiiswB'Soloria 




STAKQAKD W0U3. 



vsii 



IP clMll. t VI 






u Iteircro, t vols 



« TAIIXJHS' OmVB. by C. ComininK and Lauii 
UEASCaES, &C. 
D«VBi«'a tinptovnl IltRUurUiii Tope, wilhaul Itlltrpriu U»- 
nripltm 

IMof IT llrverr • Knulnglnl iDeattinH. oil ailioct ol ininr 
Mt or 91 netcpo'i itradiLsted mennim ofi Tapes 

'AMlOf IT Uvxw'SKnxlualed mcniun-i. on two hmccwool mien.,, 
• Alt (*«* good* can be ttnl bg poll. 



ra iind {At Ol 



IT Tfemamnt In 

__._.lSHiLL*CO,. 

a LOUIS DBVHKB A Cu. 



THE WORLD OF FASHION. 

LADIES' HONTHI,y BUOAZnnC. 

Conlaing Eight Beantifal EngmvinttB, threo of them beautifaUy 
colored, with Ono or Two FuU-wizod Pottema, cut out ready for nse, 
of the latest noToltica in Dressox, Jackets, Ac. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING ONLY. 

loiLdon : Sfmpfcin. ilarihaU ^ Co.. t. Blalionftt' Hall Court, 
and 0/ ail Bookttllm. 



PATTERNS OF LADIES' GARMENTS, 
SIXPENCE Bud NINBPBNOB BACH. 

The Proprietors ot THK WORLD OP PASIilON have oiade 
arrausemente to snpply to Ihuir iioninroiis Patrons, at tlu> nnpre- 
ocdeatedly low price ot Siwpenco Iv Siniipimce Hucli.yial frte, Fnll- 
siaed eat oat Paper PHlternsot all thoir Coatnmvi, Uobva, Jackets. 
Maoties, Paletots, Cloaks, PelisseH, Aa. 

These PATTKRNS are tar anporlor to any that have hitherto 
bacD Bold in England. Franov, or AninriioL, and aru I««h than half 
the price. They ara all guaraDtooil for ^ood Gt and atvle. Thoy 
will prove ot very Kroat lulvanta^ lo lailors who make Ladies' 
OariDonta. 

Odar by (elfsr only. <>f Loeis Devbre h Co,, I. Kt\to PJnes, 

lirnMiiiirlun, London, W. 

London : Sikfkir. Mabxuali. a Co., 4, Slationori' Ball Conrt, 

E.C., and maj^bc bad from all BooluelleraandNeirss^Btii. 



STANDARD WORKS ON CUHING; BY COMPAING & DEVERE. 



"THE CENTRE POINT SYSTEM." 

DEVERE'S HANDBOOK 

OF 

PRACTICAL CUTTING. 



e»pliiiiii-ci in the Bimplest Mid most oonoUe i . . , ..... 

adapted Far ever? da; lue in The CnttinK Room. It wilt enable the 
Staaent in a Bhort time, to gain a practioal knowledKa of tlie Act 
of Catting, nvithont the ud of & nuiBter or of any peraonol iuatrDC- 

In Two Voldkkb. Limp Clotb, 

Fifth (and Finai^ Cheap Popalar- Edition. 

PRICK BBVBN SBILUNOS AMD SIXPENCE. 

N.U.— To!. I cunuiina ihi> Lptwijircsii. Haiti Vgi. i tiui risies. 

Thia is a oomploto Treatise on the Art of Catting'. It oontaiHS 4S 

S'.kt«B, with S7<t«mii for all kinda ol Coato, Waistcoats, TrouBera, 
TMcoata, Cloakii Capea, Ladies' and Childrau's CoBtnmoa, 6i.o. 

This Handbook conbunt aJl the general prinoiplea of the .\Ft, and 
givw a moat oomplete desuriiition of all hinda ol disproportion. It 
goea into all the details of Meaanrement and Drafting, si mplifying 
CTaiylhiiig, and making it peKeotl; easy ; eo that by Ihu nee of 
DiVKlui'B Ihpboted MuAHCBisa TlrB, and Dsfere's Gbad- 
UATBD HeABukEB. CTory Tailor can now cut a special pattern lo 
meiente foe iiach client, with less time aud trouble thaa it would 
take to chalk round and alter an ordinary bloek pattern. 

%■ The sreat advantage of the impnved Syitam tontain»d in ffifi 
Hcmdbook, ii if* mtrme nflvpUeily. Only rrrs mbabdbbs abb 
TO BB TAKEN for Coat* and WaittcBoit, unEen in catet of tulnnte 
ditproportiim. and only five meamira for Trmctari: Iht nuiniuf of 
draftinii •> tmb/ SELF-VABYINQ, and vrM ba foand lo adapt 
iUelf In all gfrucltiret anii all liylet, iiv th» easieit uiiil inoit iierfirct 



^ 



Intcoiluation : CoATa. How to draft and Tary the aixe ; how to 
Draft to meoenroi Btoopicg aad extn-vrwt mm : long and abort 
bodied men : thin and ntout waiBtn. Variation in shonldota i 
ohangeg In Fashion and in the place of aescoa. Sleeves, lapebi, col- 
lora 1 akirta for all Et; les of ooata. Jackota,moniiDgcoat<i corpn- 
l(}Dt bnilda; making' np ; ntraight and crooked foreparts, WajBT- 
COATB : draft to meuare, Ac. ; every variety of atyU. Tbow- 
8BBB ; how to draft ; reqaitementa of a good-fitting trowser ; mea^ 
iDremcnt; dmft to measure; vaHoaa stylea; breeches; leggings; 
gaiters. nmroBUs. Ladiks' BiDtNo Kab;tei. CsitDREN'sond 
Boy's Boitb. Otbbqoatb ; topooata ; Paletot* ; collara and alcoves. 
Palototg : draft to moaanrc of all styles and any degree of folnese. 
PaJetot-jaaketB : pea-jackets ; paletot-BOcs ; Baglan cape ; Inver- 
Desa cape 1 cloaks and capes, Lidieb' Oabuentb; Paletots and 
walking jackets; ladies' Dolmans and mantlcB. Schemes for planing 
OB clotD. MispiTB 1 how to avoid and oorrect them : StAodoril Pat- 
toma tor varionl siies ; corpulent men ; draft with the comman inch 
tor coats, paletota, i ' 



COMPLETE MANUAL OF TROWSERS CUTTING. 



A Practical and OompreheiiBive Treatise on thi 

Art of Trowsera Outtiog for all Btylee and 

for every Couformatiou. 



—The Slopo of Seat Seam.— Diai 



— The Movomen 
eaanrement. — Ul. ._ ._. 
3 Meaaare.— Details of the 



Style,— Bnck with loss width at Fork.— PantaJoomi.— Hiding Tr- 
aera.— Pleated 'i'rowaer^.— The Draft on the Goth.— Banded Ma- 
terial*. — Dresa Breeohoa. — Livery Breeches. — KuiokerborkerB.— 
Making Op.— Dolanoa Marka.- Sewing Up.— Whole FoU,— Waial. 
bands. — Waisthands out witi the Trow bo rs. "Improved arrange 
ment of Wai«tband«.— Ordinary Waistbanda.— Split, or Holt Fall- 
— Qaiters — Uoaaarenient. — Dr&ft to Ueaaura. — Legginga. — Foot 
man's Oaitera.- Groom'a Gaiters,- Short Oait«ra.— C<niolading 



IMPORTA NT TO E VERY TAILOR. 

THE COMPLETE 
MANUAL OF COAT CUTTING, 

By Charles Oompaing and Louis Devere. 

LAKOE FOLIO KDITIOS 

Hiindsomely bnuiul in Red cloth, frice 20s. 

Contents. 

Port 1. — Preface. — Biographical Notice ot Monar. Gnillaame 
Compaing,— Tho Gradoal Development ot the Coat Syatem.- Ths 
New Pro[iortianute Pattern, its AdvanUigea. — New Bute for the 
Slopo of Khouldor.-How to Draft Patterns to the FnU Bum.- How 
to Draw the (.'urvoa.— Hialory and Theory of Qradnation.— How to 
Enlarge or Decrease a Pattani.— Improved Heasoring Taps. — 
Vooobnlary ot Teohnioal Terma.— AnatoKY and PhibioloOt, — 
Table, ahowiog tho Normal Growth of Man from Infancy to 
Mtttnrity.— The Human Skeleton, front vi«w.— The Hamaai Skeleton, 
aide view.- The Miisolea, side view,- Corpoleuoy.— The Ceatro Point. 
— Its Analotnicol Corroctnesa. 

Poff 2. — Tho Proportionato Fattom or Model Type.— McAaofti- 
KENT. — General Ideas, choice of Measnres, — ClrLHsifi cation oE 
Meaenros.— The Meaanrca of the Proportionate Pattern.— The Mes- 
Bore Book.— How to Take the MeoeDrod, eiplained with great 
miunteness for Breast, Waist, Centre Point, Bunt, Side, Curve, 
Chest. Koand of 8oyo, Ac, &c.— CoNyoHMATlON or Dispro- 
---"— "" ' Well-proportioned Man.— Thin Waists.— Stoat or 



-Low-Shonldered Men, 
Pari 3.— Tbe DbAPT to MBABmUt.— PrBotioal Application ot 
the MiasniVB.-The Square, Lepgrthaand Balaooe.— Tho Neck Seam. 
—The ShouldDT Point,— Tho STopti of Shonider.- The Eound of 
Shoaldor.— The Widths.- The Waist and lengthening of Waist— 
The Distribution of the Waiat Measore,- General Summary of tha 
Draft to Measure, either by Gradnated Inchea or by the Common 
Inch Tape.— Tbe Model Typo at Different Periods of Life.— Shake- 
speare'a Agea of Man.— Series of Standard I'atteras for Variooa 
Sizes.— Table of Proportionate Types for Varioaa Stuia.— BendinE 
or Cbacgaa of Attitude. 

Pnrt 1.— Chaogea iu the Places of Seams.- Ijongthening of tbe 
WoiatSeam.— Variations in the Shoulder anil SiiiaSpama.—S traight- 
nesa and Crook Ddncas.-Variations in tho Neck Point.— Collar* mad 
Tnmovern."Liii,Bla.-Sleovea,— Skirts (or FreokL'oate,DnMiiC^U, 
Nen-markot Coats, Morning Coats, and Jaekobi. —Drafts [orOoatB 
and Jncketa of all kinds.— D. B. Frock Coat', Dross Coatn, New- 
market Coata.— -S. B. Frock Coata, Shooting Coata.— S. B, Horniug 
Jaokuts.- faletot-Jnekots, or Loungus, of all kinda.— Fiahos aod 
Vs.— Mokiiig-np,— Facinga,- Tryiug-OB and Alterationa, 



IS ONE VOL., CLOTH, OCTAFO, THE 

COMPLETE MANUAL OF OVERCOAT CUTTIN6. 

liy CmtiLea ('omfainq and Louis Devehe. 

(I'ocIiH EdttionJ 

FBIOE THREE SBILUNOS AND SIXFBMCB. 



1.. tlio Pocket Edition, and „ . . . ._ „ 

every kind of Overcoat from the olofleat flttiag to tho fullest Btylsa ; 
also Cloaks, Capes, Hoodi, &e., &c. 

CONTENTS :— Difference between an Overcoat and a Coat Pkt- 
tsra.- VarioaBmethoda,— PniCTiCAi, Methods or Dbattino for 
closa-fitting, easy-fitting, aud loose-fitting' Overcoats.— Orerooat 
Sleeves.— Sketch of a Draft from the Coat Pattern.— Dbatttc 
Mbabqek for all styles.— Bloce Diaobahs or Vartods Sttcbb 
— Frock Overcoat, Paletots of varioas atylea and fnlnosi.— Droll 
from the Coat Pattern for all stylea.— Paletot Sous, Cloaks, and 
Capea of all kind*— Collars, Uoods, InverneBS Capes. 

THE COMPLETE MANUAL OT VesT CUTTING. 

BS CHAKIXS COHPAINO AND LOUI3 DBVESS. 

llWhl Edihoii.j 

This Volume pivea iul! in.'itructioiia for cnttitig Waisl- 
(Kiats of nil kindd uiiJ btylea, fur att aizoa, aud Cur ovety 
couforinaliuii. 

PRICE THBBE SHIU:.INGS. 

CoNTBMTS;- Ijenural Kemorks. — Coal, Waiatooal, aad Shiit 
compared. — The Modi^l Type, or Proportionate Pattern. — Meaanre- 
maul.- l*he Menanrea Applied. — Variationa for Dinproportioii. — 
The Drnft to Meaenre.- Patterns foe Stooping and Eitnt-Breot 
Men, and tor Thin end Stoat WaJste. Fishes and Vs. SlHOliB- 
Bbkab'vbd Waistcoats ■. Shawl Collar BtyhsB : Step SoU; " " 
and Clerical Styles : No Collar Styles.— Don BLB-BKKAeTKD ' 
00AT8: Shawl Collar Styleaj So CoUal- Styles ; Sopukt* 




*ANT TO TAILORS WHO MAKE LADIES* GARMENTS- 

THE ONLY FASHIONS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOB ENGLISH LADIES, 
Are those given in 

A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 

It is the leading Magazine of Fashion in Europe. It always gives the latest novelties one month 

in advance of any other Journal, and its information, derived from high and exclusive sources, 

may be implicitly relied on. Its higli-class Novelettes and Poetry, have deservedly gained 

a very high reputation. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY 

C0STEST8 or EACH NCMBEK: — Seven or Eight beautifully engrarcd Platoa ot Ftiahion, three Boperbly colored; one being 
» plate with the revorao views o( all Costumes; oue or two full-siaed cut-out PattomB gratie ; Ten iuteroating pages 
ot Letterpress, comprising Letidiog Articles on Faahion, LiCentturc, Poetry, Correspondence, Court News, Roviohti of the 
Opera, Theatres, etc., etc. 



-SIMPKIN. MARSHALL & C0.,4,STAT[0NERS' HALL CO0BT, E.C., andof a'^Bookselters &Newsagenta 

DEVERE'S IMPROVED MEASURING TAPE. 



The Tapes are of the best quality, 60 inches long, brass tipped, containing an ordinary Inch Tape on one side, and on tne 
other side iho Centre Point scale for all sieea of waist, and an inch me&Biire in red letters, specially arranged for taking the 
esact lengths of back and lorepart, viz ; the BrsT and Cu»ve Measures. There is a Loop at the end for taking (he Leg Seam 
Meomirea in the moat improved manner. PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. POST FREE. 



Loridonr Simpkin, Marshail & Co.. Staf 



s- HaU Court.E.C.,' 



n Louis Devere A, Co., 1, Kalso Flaee, Kiiieimilim. W. 1 



OUR ELECTROTYPE BLOCKS for TRADE CATALOGUES & ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 




Aoy of the above flgures will bo supplied at the low prices of 1 or 2 for 4s, 6d. each ; 3 for I2g, ; 4 for IDi 

To be had only of LOUIS DEVERE & CO., 1, Kelao Place, Kensington, London, W. 

^ '"-"'' "' "■' T Bgurea and .tjW, ui,(i also of sraftller and fli;:uper Ulwk.'., may be had wi upplicuuon.) 




CUniNG BY GRADUATION. 

T. H. HOLDING'S 
NEW. GRADUATED KULE. 
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< The annexed Cut f^ires a fair idea of one Side of 
tiie Rule, wliioli gives all the dirisions between one-twelftli 
and two-thirda from 34 to 4^ Chest. On the reverse side 
tlierc arc two Seta of dlTisions, oae labeled " Bojs," from 
21 to 32 Che^t ; and another ijivision contains all sUesfrom 
44 to 48 Chest. As indicated, the fourth Section ia aa 
ordinarj Rule ivith inches ; it ie beDutifullj made of Box 
^Vood, with clear figures, and is brass tipped at each end. 
The divisions from one-twelfth to two-thirds in luij uze 
between 2i and 48 Cheat or Seat, are oil Riven at » glance. 
The wliolo Rule is 17 inches long, i iuches broad, and 
three-six teciilha of an inch in tbickue^s. 

The advnntngcs I claim for it are these: — 

1. — It costs no moro than a medium qualicv set of Tapes, 
but will, uniiku the Tapes, lost a lifetime. 

2.~Iii nsiug the Graduated Tapes, both hands hare to be 
in nse for every ti-eah point, whilst, with thia Rule, one hand 
placea it in all positions, the other being left free for the clay. 

3. — The top Side, say, of a pair of Trousera, can bo drawn 
ready forcn ttiag, while the correct Tape might bo looked out. 

4.— In drafting Out-Sized Coats when One-Sized Sub- 
division pro<1iiccs oae part (say depths), another produces 
widths, so that a second tape or the head baa to do the work 
of the other. My Rule has both, handy for your eye and 



Personally, I have had n very large quantity of the highest 
Claaa Work to produce daily ; and at the Ijweat estimate, I 
save an ht>ur every day I am at the CoLting board. I have 
eeeo most plana of Graduation, but none so simple, ineipen* 
aive, and effective as the oue referred to in the subjoined 
Testimooiols. I may say it is not the idea of a moment, 
but the result of six years' experiments, with vnrioos plana 
I have tried to save ray head, or the vexatious and hourly 
hunts for the right tape. 

Kindly believe roe, 

Vour obedient Servant, 

T. n. HOLDING. 



EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

" Hr. Holding, wliaii) namo will bo familiar to oar runders for ths 
well prepatcd eeaiiys be hoa at timoa oommmiicated tu our paics, 
has iatBUted an iDHtrnmeiit. Tho idea is ingenioas, and reflect* 
uid CD the maker of it 



From Mr. P. WiUiamt, Hop* SfoIJ. 
" I am verj taacb pleased with vout Gradnated Enla. whioU I 
think rar anrpaa^ea the Oradaatfid T^es. I mast confeaa that i 
have Haved a great deo! of time eiceo I have u^d it." 

From the Hon. Secretnry, Hull Foreman Tailors' Society. 
" At onr last meeting the opinion arrived at was tavonrable to 
their utilitf ." 

Front Ur. IF. Organ, Ckeitmiham. 
" I determined to give it a good practioal trial, and devoted thieo 
boan to Trouaer Cutting, prodncing twent^'four pairs, at tbe rate 
of eight pairs per boni. without tbe least mental eiertioD. I har,i 
founu it patticalarly useful a* a labaar earer in Cutting Ladies' 
Garmenta." 



fVoBV JfeMi-i. Btokei o 
" Your Graduated Bnlo ■ 
ive Dot the least doubt it 



J Sens, Harrogale and Sunderland, 
imo to band, and we Sod it correct, and 
viU be onefnl." 



Prom Mr. T. IV. Beckwith, York. 
" Having tried joni Oradnated Bale natr foia considerable timo, 
I can with confiduuoo. ppcak of ita efficienoj, being a role oom- 
priaing eimplici^, ooirectnoss, and ia every aenso of the word a 
wonder itself, as it shows at a glauoe all the «ub-divisions of tbo 
breast measure without an; trouble' 'i'heicforc, anch a rule ia a 
great acquisition to on]' cutting room." 

JVom Mr. John Lyons, Sunderland. 
"I find it eiceedingl; hand; andsoperior to the tapes, as ituiVfR 
time and looking out tbo aizoa, whereas in your acaje the; are all 
before jou at a glance." 

From Mr. J. Douglat, York. 

" Eindl; let me have another at fout earliest convenience, aa I 

find it very useful and prefer it to uaiiigtho taiiee. it being aomuih 

handier; and to an; one doing a large trade a, great saving ol 

Prom M. R. P.ijrM, Li/buni. 
" I consider it a useral invention, and of groat servioo to a man. 
engaged in a large tra^e, and supereedoe tho Qraduatod TupfB-" 



From Mr. S. WilUani; Slralford-an-Avaii. 
"Ihave used your Graduated Rnle for the laat siitren months, 
and I muit say, have found if very useful and a groat timo saver. 
It far aurpostci tho Oradaated Tapes." 



From Jfr. S. F. Davia, LinfoH. 
"I am very pleased nith your Bnle. tho thinj 
Imple that anyone in the trade can understand ' 
a it are those most useful in daily pri 



r- 



The di vision J 



From Mr. J. T. Collo,,, Maridtn. 
"Tnnr Rule boa given mo great aatiataction, and I c 

testimon; to its nBefalnesB." 



